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Jays beat Terps 


Admin. error eliminates 
Fall Break jor coming year 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


The University announced yes- 
terday that Fall Break Day, Oct. 12, 
would be cancelled for the 2009- 
2010 academic year due to an error 
in the planning of the academic 
calendar. 

The administration belatedly real- 
ized that it had not accounted for Labor 
Day, which falls on a Monday, the same 
day of the week as Fall Break, in plan- 


Med. school 
limits drug 
company 

interactions 


By POOJA SHAH 
Staff Writer 


A policy recently approved by 
the Advisory Board of the Medi- 
cal Faculty will eliminate drug 
company handouts, including free 
samples of medication, and will 
more tightly regulate the Hospi- 
tal’s association with the pharma- 
ceutical and medical device indus- 
tries. 

On March 25, the board approved 
the industry interaction policy that 
prohibits the acceptance of gifts 
from pharmaceutical and medical 
device companies, effective July 1 of 


EWS 
Ever wonder where 
your beer cans go after 
a frat party? 
Read about how 
Hopkins fraternities 
recycle, 


Page A3. 


ning the academic calendar. As a recipi- 


ent of federal funding, the University | 


may not have class on- Labor Day. 

“A faculty member looking ahead 
to preparing a syllabus for his course 
for next fall realized that with no 
classes on Labor Day and with no 
classes on the Monday of Fall Break, 
he had one fewer class meeting time 
than he had expected. We were asked 
by the department if this was inten- 

tional and realized that, indeed, it 
SrE FALL BREAK, PAGE A7 





BRITNI RAI 
The hospital plans to put restrictions on hand- 
outs and advertising from drug companies. 


this year, as well as the acceptance 
of free pharmaceutical samples, ef- 
fective July 1, 2010. The new policy 
also restricts the access of marketing 
representatives to non-patient care 
areas only. 

The policy will apply to the faculty, 

Sez HANDOUTS, Pace A8 
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isan BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Lacrosse players talk with fans before heading to the locker room after a win against Maryland in the Day of Rivals showcase at the M&T Bank Stadium last weekend. 





By PAYAL PATNAIK 


News & Features Editor 


Last Tuesday, the national 
headquarters of Kappa Alpha 
Theta (Theta) unanimously 
voted to close the Zeta Chi 
chapter at Hopkins. 

Theta will have a “recolo- 
nization period” after a mini- 


Students 
abroad see 
turmoil in 
unsafe areas 


By SARAH TAN 
Staff Writer 


In spite of the assurances 
made by the Office of Study 
Abroad, current unrest in sev- 


@raladestination: countries: has issGtaa SiGe lis SS a a ee 


Professors communicate 
with new Twitter site 


students worrying about their 
study abroad safety slightly 
more than usual. 

Travel warnings are almost 
always imposed in countries 
such as India, Israel and other 
areas in the Middle East, but 
current conflicts such as the 
university strikes in France and 
war in Israel have added re- 
strictions and warnings where 
there previously were fewer or 
none. 

However, in general, Hop- 
kins students studying abroad 
in all of the aforementioned ar- 
eas seem to feel relatively safe 

See STUDY ABROAD, Pace A7 
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Hopkins to purchase 
vacant Jord Street lot 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins is currently in negotia- 
tions with Canyon Johnson Urban 
Funds and Struever Brothers Ec- 
cles and Rouse 
real estate de- 
velopment firm 
to purchase 
the empty lot 
in Charles Vil- 
lage commonly 
known as_ the 
Olmsted. 

Dennis 
O'Shea, Hop- 
kins spokesper- 
son, said that 
the University 
hopes to wrap 
up negotiations 
and finalize the 
purchase soon. 








The University hopes to con- 


tinue with the original plans of 
Canyon Johnson and _ Struever 
Bros to use the lot for retail out- 
lets, housing and parking. 


The University statement 


said the planning process for 
the eventual development of the 








Theta to be disbanded indefinitely 


mum of 12 months, which 
means that it may have the 
opportunity to recruit a new 
chapter. The Panhellenic Coun- 
cil requested that Theta have 
a negotiated return as early 
as fall 2010, once headquarter 
staff members are sent to Hop- 
kins to restart the Hopkins 
chapter of Theta. 





Junior Marie Cushing and a friend study in India despite the recent Mumbai attack. 


“Recent chapter activities 
constituted serious violations 
of Fraternity policies and were 
contrary to the Fraternity’s ba- 
sic principles,” a press release 
from Theta headquarters not- 
ed yesterday. 

Members contacted for in- 
terviews declined to comment 

SEE THETA, pace A8& 
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By TARA BRAILEY 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins, along with several 
other institutions of higher 
education across the nation, is 
now using Twitter, the increas- 
ingly popular social messag- 
ing utility, to share informa- 
tion online. 
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Twitter, a micro-blogging 
service, allows its users to send 
140 character posts — known 
as tweets — to their profile 
pages and to others who have 
subscribed as followers to re- 
ceive their updates. 

Hopkins has joined the 
ranks of prominent figures 
of foreign affairs, celebrities, 


block will include input from the 
community, from city govern- 
ment and from other stakehold- 
ers. 

While negotiations could be 
wrapped up in a few weeks, 
O’Sheasaid that 
as these things 
take time, it 
could be over 
a month before 
any plans are 


finalized. 

“The Uni- 
versity is 
committed to 
eventual con- 
struction on 
the site of a 
multi-use de- 


FILE PHOTO 
The Olmsted lot, across from the Charles Com- 
mons, will be purchased by the University. 


velopment, in- 
cluding park- 
ing, retail and 
as-yet unspeci- 
fied university uses,” the state- 
ment said. 

Dana Moore, president of the 
Charles Village Civic Associa- 
tion, said that while he is unsure 
what course the development of 
the lot will take, he hopes that the 
interim use will include parking 
spaces. 

“It's a huge opportunity for 
the city and for the community, 
for the students and for the lead- 
ership to put our very best minds 
to how space is used,” Moore 
said. “Everyone that I’ve talked to 
has said ‘Thank God that some- 
thing positive is going to happen 
there’; we feel like we're in for a 
long road but something's going 
to happen.” 

Moore there is 


said that 


| some nervousness on the part 


of the community with re- 
gards to promises that Streuver 
SrE OLMSTED, PAGE A8 


Md. acquires 
bankrupt 
Preakness 
horse track 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins students planning to 
attend this year’s Preakness may 
start to see some changes, espe- 
cially after the state of Maryland 
recently signed emergency legis- 
lation that gives it the ability to 
acquire the horse race under emi- 
nent domain. 

The much-plagued Preakness, 
which is the second leg of the 
famed Triple Crown and awards 
the coveted Woodlawn Vase tro- 
phy to the race winner, is cur- 
rently an asset of Magna Enter- 
tainment Corp., which filed for 
bankruptcy in March. 

When Magna announced it 
was, planning to auction off its 
remaining assets this summer, 
Maryland lawmakers voiced 


SeE PREAKNESS, pace A4 





universities, organizations 
and other individuals who 
have found the site useful as a 
means of instant communica- 
tion. 

The University has its own 
Twitter page, but there are 
also pages for schools and de- 
partments within Hopkins. 
The Whiting School of Engi- 
neering, the School of Public 
Health, the MSE Library and 
the Department of Chemical 
and Biomolecular Engineer- 
ing all have their own Twitter 
pages. 

“It is a nice way to get in- 
formation out to a broad pub- 
lic audience. It’s simple, and 


it’s concise,” Jeffrey Gray, as- 


sistant professor in the De- 
partment of Chemical and 
SeE TWITTER, Pace A7 





COURTESY OF PREAKNESS.COM 
Md. is now allowed to seize Preakness’s 
race track and land by eminent domain. 





Physics prot. searches for extraterrestrial life 


By WALLACE FENG 
Staff Writer 


One could feel a sense of ex- 
citement in the air as a Hopkins 
physics professor sat down and 
began to discuss his recent at- 
tempts to discover life on other 
planets. 

Collaborating with the 
Search For Extraterrestrial Life 
Institute (SETI) and the Hen- 
ry Foundation, Richard Conn 
Henry will soon use the Allen 
Telescope Array at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley to 
scan the skies for civilizations 
in outer space. 

“I've have always been inter- 
ested in the chance of finding ex- 
traterrestrial life,” Henry said. 

“There are 200 billion stars in 
the galaxy and in the last 10 to 
15 years, we have found over 300 
new planets. Chances are that 
Earth isn’t the only planet that 
can sustain life.” 

Henry’s opportunity to search 
for extraterrestrial life is soon ap- 
proaching. 

“Our proposal to search for 


such civilizations by using the 
Allen Telescope Array was ac- 
cepted in July 2008,” he said. “We 
have 32 hours of observing time 
and we expect to begin in a few 
months.” 

According to Henry, the cru- 
cial place to look for life is in 
the ecliptic plane, a large area 
that represents the path that 
the Earth takes in its revolution 
around the Sun. Any extrater- 
restrial civilization residing 
within the ecliptic plane would 
be able to detect the Earth in its 
revolution. 

Henry theorizes that these 
civilizations would send out ra- 
dio signals to Earth in order to 
contact us. 

“The extraterrestrial civiliza- 
tions are just as curious as we are 
about life on other planets, and 
in the elliptic plane, they would 
beam information to us with ra- 
dio waves in order to see if we 
exist,” Henry said. 

Henry further detailed his 
hypothesis in a paper that he co- 
authored, called “Advancing the 
Search for Extraterrestial Life.” 
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The paper 
concludes that 
if extraterres- 
trial life exists, 
radio. waves 
would be the 
primary way 
for these civi- 
lizations to 
contact Earth, 
since “first, 
generating 


radio signals 
requires only 
simple — tech- 
nology, and 
second, radio 
signals can 


cross the Gal- 
axy. with very 
little absorp- 
tion.” 

With the use of the Allen 
Telescope Array, Henry and his 
colleagues at SETI will be able 
to detect these radio waves, if 
they are being transmitted, and 
potentially confirm the exis- 
tence of life in outer space. 

“Tf there is any extraterrestrial 
civilization out there, I will find 
it,” Henry said. 
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Hopkins Sociable initiative to revitalize campus spirit 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


News & Features Editor 


In spite of a championship- 
winning lacrosse team and na- 
tionally recognized academics, 
many undergraduates report- 
edly feel a lack of connection to 
the Homewood campus. Senior 
Michael Winnett believes he has 
found the solution. 

In the coming weeks, students 
may notice seemingly spontane- 
ous dances in the upper quad be- 
tween class periods, or a crowd 
of undergraduates lined up to 
spill their secrets to a “JHU Con- 
fessional” booth. This is all part 
of Winnett’s “Hopkins Sociable” 
project — an initiative to give all 
students a chance to participate 
and develop a sense of campus 
unity. 

Winnett said his initiative is 
in response to the Student Rights 
and Interests Committee’s re- 
cent report on happiness levels 
at Hopkins, as well as his own 
observation of the “head-down 
syndrome.” 

“Students often walk from 
class to class with their heads 
down, _ ignor- 
ing the world, 
blinders up 
against the real- 
ity that we're all 
part of a shared 
community,” 

_ Winnett said. “I 
want to get rid 
of the excuse 
‘This is Hop- 
kins, where fun 
goes to die.” 

Though 
many of Win- 
nett’s plans are undisclosed to 
maintain an element of spon- 
taneity, behind the scenes he is 
working to gain support from 
members of the Student Gov- 
ernment Association and the 
administration. 

Junior SGA senator Marc Per- 
kins, president-elect, said that he 
fully supports Winnett’s proposal 
to bring more fun activities onto 

“Any student initiative to in- 

crease school spirit is a good idea 
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I want to get rid of 
the excuse ‘ 
Hopkins, where fun 
goes to die.’ 

— MiIcHAEL WINNETT, 
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Physics Professor Richard Conn Henry looks for alien civilizations through radio signals. 


and it’s definitely a goal that the 
SGA can get behind,” Perkins 
said. 

Perkins compared Winnett’s 
ideas to the Lighting of the Quad 
ceremony that takes place in De- 
cember. 

“Though [his ideas] are a bit 
more ridiculous, more impro- 
vised, it’s like the Lighting of the 
Quad, a new tradition that’s been 
really successful. Most traditions 
don’t just start organically — 
they’re deliberately created at one 
point or another,” Perkins said. 

Since Winnett’s project is not 
run by any specific organization, 
it is unclear whether Hopkins 
Sociable will fall into obscurity 
once Winnett has graduated. One 
thing he hopes will live on, how- 
ever, is the “JHU Confessional.” 

Winnett borrowed the idea of 
the JHU Confessional from the 
popular gossip Web site by the 
same name, though he says that 
the Web site lends itself more to 
slander and negative energy than 
to fostering a sense of commu- 
nity. His Confessional will be an 
actual booth, set up in alternating 
locations around campus, where 
any student can 
voice their se- 
crets to a video 
camera — anon- 
ymously or oth- 
erwise. 

As Winnett 
plans to debut 
the first JHU 
Confessional 
recording on 
May 4 at an 
event in Shriv- 
er Hall, he has 
already begun 
to seek out and interview several 
student leaders. 

“So far we've had people on- 
screen to discuss the sexual ten- 
sions on M Level, what it’s like 
to be a sorority girl or a lacrosse 
player, we've had the president of 
the Muslim club,” he said. 

Winnett hopes to provide a fo- 
rum for typically unheard voices 
as well as recognizable student 
leaders. 

“Even those who are afraid of 
public speaking can get them- 
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Underlying 
Henry’s goal of 
finding life is the 
premise that most 
extraterrestrial 


civilizations are 
more advanced 
than us. 


“The common 
misconception 
is that extrater- 
restrial organ- 
isms are like us,” 
Henry explained. 
“They are not like 
us 





” 


“We have only 
developed and 
industrialized for 
the last 200 years. 
If these extrater- 
restrial civiliza- 
tions exist, they 
would have had 
thousands of 
years to develop 
and their technol- 
ogy would be far 
more advanced 
than we could 
imagine,” Henry 


selves out eee ie 
there if they’re | =) ss 
anonymous. a 


It’s like Hal- 
loween — you 
can be de-indi- 
viduated and 
express your- 
self,” he said. 

}, avs-o-n 
Heiserman, 
director of 
Student Ac- 
tivities, said 
that while he 
supports Win- 
nett’s goals, 
he cannot be 
certain that 
the initiative 
will lose mo- 
mentum —af- 
ter Winnett’s 
graduation. 

i don’t 
know — what 
kind of stay- 
ing power [Hopkins Sociable] 
will have because it’s not a club, 
there’s no president who can 
hand the reins over,” Heiserman 

said. “That said, I'm very sup- 
portive, I hope he'll make inter- 
esting things happen on campus 
and give people something to 
talk about and take photos of.” 

Heiserman hopes that Hop- 
kins Sociable may work with his 
newly founded Student Tradi- 
tions board. Students were re- 
cently selected for this commit- 
tee, and Heiserman hopes it will 
be fully launched in the fall. 

“{(Winnett’s plans] aren’t that far 
off from what the Student Tradi- 
tions Board is trying to accomplish 
... the main difference is that we 
have a lot of staff backing and Mi- 
chael does not yet, but it’s all about 
creating tradition on campus, de- 
veloping school spirit,” he said. 

Winnett said he wants to fo- 
cus on the little details, like the 
10 minutes between class periods 
that could be utilized to re-ener- 
gize the campus. 

“We want to set up massive 
games of tag or Humans Versus 
Zombies [an active game tradi- 
tionally played at Goucher], play 
music in the quad between class 





COURTESY OF WWW.MINEX-ENGINEERING.COM 
Henry will use the Allen Telescop Array for his scientific work. 





Hopkins senior Michael Winnett is founder of Hopkins Sociable. 





said. 

The race to find extraterres- 
trial life is heating up. NASA has 
just launched the Kepler Tele- 
scope, which can measure the 
brightness of stars and planets to 
determine the existence of life in 
outer space. 

A new telescope that can de- 
tect the atmospheric composition 
of planets is also in the works. 

“The James Webb telescope 
which is in development is the 
next generation Hubbell Tele- 
scope,” Henry said. 

“This new telescope can see if 
there are the necessary ingredi- 
ents in a planet’s atmosphere to | 
make life.” 

Henry hopes that ultimately, 
his efforts to find life in outer 
space can benefit mankind. 

“Tf we can find these ex- 
traterrestrial life forms, we 
can learn a lot from them,” 
he said. “We can learn about 
their history and their tech- 
nology. There is going to be a 
voluminous amount of infor- 
mation.” 

Still, as Henry and his col- 
leagues prepare to undertake 
their research in California, they 
keep their expectations on a re- 
alistic level. 

“I am pessimistic about the 
existence of extraterrestrial 
civilizations,” Henry admitted 
with a chuckle. “But I am opti- 
mistic that we are going to find 
them.” 





URTESY OF MICHAEL WINNETT 


periods, really just bring things 
to life beyond a classroom set- 
ting,” he said. 

Winnett said that even if un- 
dergraduates decide to mock 
the activities rather than get in- 
volved, that reaction will still 
unify the student body. 

“Even if they're against it, 
they're against it together, and 
it’s something for everyone to 
talk about,” he said. 

Winnett can be contacted at 


| umbrella 





jhuspirit@gmail.com and hopes that 
students will give suggestions. 
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Memorial fund events 


commemorate student 


Chris Elser foundation honors murdered youth 


| By SARAH CAPPONI 


Staff Writer 


When Christopher Elser, a 
Hopkins junior and Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon (SAE) brother, was mur- 
dered in the SAE house in April 
2004 in a break-in and robbery 
gone wrong, the need for remem- 
brance dominated over the reac- 
tions. 

The Christopher B. Elser Me- 


morial Foundation was founded 


in 2007 by a group of Chris’s 
close friends. Justine “Popi” 


| Benisch, Cory Wingerter, Kris- 


ten Spoor and Kyra Appleby, 
members of the Hopkins Class 
of 2005, established the fund 
with the aim of preventing fu- 
ture tragic events in Baltimore, 


| according to Benisch. 


“Chris was a really outgoing 
person who everyone liked,” 
Benisch said. The group con- 
ceived the memorial fund after 
asking, “What can we do so that 
this event [Chris’s death] can 
change someone’s life?” 

The Elser Memorial part- 
nered with the Baltimore Com- 
munity Foundation (BCF), an 
organization that 
“compromises more than 500 


| different charitable funds,” ac- 


cording to a November 2008 
press release. 


The Memorial began _ its 


| partnership with the Baltimore 


Community Foundation in 2007 
with no funds at all. However, 
to date they have raised over 
$45,000. 

According to Wingerter, the 
group raised over $25,000 at its 
New York City fundraiser last 
year, which was attended by 
approximately 250 friends and 
family members of Chris and his 
peers. 

The group expects even more 
success this spring. This year’s 
fundraiser will take place in 
New York City on May 9, 2009. 
According to Benisch, the fund 
had originally planned to hold 
another fundraiser in Fells 
Point, but they were unable to 
hold it this past year for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

“Since we are benefitting Bal- 
timore youth, it is important to 
have events in Baltimore, and 
we hope to bring that fundraiser 
back in 2010,” Benisch said. 

The two main focuses of the 
Elser Memorial Fund are the 
remembrance of Chris and the 
education of Baltimore youth. 

These two seemingly incon- 
gruous goals have come togeth- 
er seamlessly over the past year 
and a half. 

According to the 2008 BCF 


press release, “Appleby and 
Benisch created the fund not 
only to honor Chris's life and his 
joyful spirit, but to keep at-risk 
Baltimore youth off the tragic 
path followed by Chris's assail- 
ant.” 

“Instead of truancy, we hope 
these kids get more involved 
with their education so nothing 
like this happens again,” Benisch 
said. 

Wingerter 
statement. 

“We are hoping that through 
our donations and activities we 
can draw more attention to the 
problems that youths face in 
Baltimore, and eventually find 
solutions to these problems,” 
she said. 

The Elser Memorial Fund 
gave its first grant in September 
2008 to Learning, Inc., a com- 
munity organization that “fits in 
perfectly with what we wanted 
to do,” Benisch said. Learning, 
Inc., will probably be the recipi- 
ent of another Elser Memorial 
Grant next year, according to 
Benisch. 

Two other groups have been 
instrumental in the success of 
the Christopher Elser Memorial 
Fund. 

One is the Elser family, which, 
Benisch said, is a “driving force” 
behind everything the organiza- 
tion does. 

“The fund was started with 
the family in mind,” Benisch 
said, “so they know we will nev- 
er forget him.” 

“One of the main reasons we 
do this is to see the happiness that 
we can bring the family when 
they see all of Chris’s friends get- 
ting together to remember him,” 
Wingerter said. 

The . second instrumental 
group is Chris's fraternity, SAE. 

“SAE has been very support- 
ive, aton of brothers have donated 
to the fund and it was something 
that brought everyone together,” 
Benisch said. 

This Saturday the fraternity 
is hosting its annual Paddy Mur- 
phy Party on the Levering Quad 
in remembrance of Chris. 

According to Wingerter, “SAE 
is always very proactive and are 
eager to help in whatever way 
they can.” 

“They make up shirts [with 
Chris’s name on the back] and 
give us some of the proceeds, 
along with asking for donations 
during their event.” 

The event also reminds Hop- 
kins students to be safe and 

aware of their surroundings so 
further tragedies do not occur at 
Hopkins. 


seconded her 
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OF THE ELSER MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


Junior Chris Elser was murdered in 2004 in the SAE fraternity house. 
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Few fraternities implement 


sustainability measures 


By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ings, pledges wake up at dawn and 
drag themselves to their fraternity 
houses to sweep a dirty floor cov- 
ered with hundreds of empty beer 
cans and red Solo cups. 

The scene already looks im- 
possible to clean, without the 
added hassle of recycling, which 
is why many fraternities simply 
don’t do it. 

Sophomore Nick Gilson, a 
member of Pi Kappa Alpha (Pike) 
said, “We have a dumpster out 
back ... but as far as recycling 
goes, it’s hard to incorporate 
that.” 

Gilson said that while many 
brothers are members of the 
Sustainable Hopkins Initiative 
and other environmental or- 
ganizations, they have not yet 
applied their projects to the 
house. 

“Some of the brothers are in- 
volved in environmental proj- 
ects outside of the fraternity. 
For the most part, the people at 
Pike are very involved in other 
social service activities and 
the sustainability club,“ Gilson 
said. 

Seemingly, even environmen- 
tally inclined students within the 
fraternities don’t feel the need to 
change the fraternities’ practices. 

“Tm working in a lot of other 
clubs on campus, a lot of them 
sustainability oriented,”  Gil- 
son said. “I am personally not 
worked up on bringing this to 
the fraternity house right now, 
Im currently working on a proj- 
ect involving the AMRs.” 

Despite not feeling the need 
to implement a fraternity-wide 
sustainabil- 
ity plan, Gilson 
still insists that 
he is conscious 
about the en- 
vironment 
within his own 


home. 

(leh do) =re- 
cycle in my 
room, I turn 


off my lights, 
and everyone 
I know in the 
house _ turns 
off their lights. 
Having a fra- 
ternity-wide 
recycling pro- 
gram would be 
excellent, but 
I don’t think 
that it is exact- 
ly possible.” 
According 
to Rob Turning, 
coordinator of 
Greek Life at 
Hopkins, there 
are no current 
campus-wide 
regulations for 
fraternities’ 
sustainability, 
so it is up to the 


--. brothers to take responsibility. 
Some fraternities, such as Al- | 


pha Epsilon Pi (AEPi), are still 
very conscientious about their ef- 
fects on the environment. 

Justin Silverman, a sophomore 
AEPi brother, said, “Our mem- 
bers are pretty good about recy- 
cling. We recycle all of our solo 
cups, cans and anything else that 
is recyclable that is in the house. 
We also sort all of our trash.” 

Most chapters, however, are 
unable to be as efficient with re- 
cycling after parties. Junior Affan 





Sheikh, president of Phi Kappa | 
Psi (Phi Psi), described how his 
chapter tried to implement recy- 
cling during their parties but was 
unsuccessful. 

“Last year we tried, but it 
ended up being very, very dif- 
ficult. Even if you designate a 
trashcan for just cans, people 
generally don’t follow that [dur- 


_ ing parties]. People will throw | 


other trash in there or a half | 
filled beer can, so there will be 
liquid in the garbage as well, | 
and then you have to go through | 
the trash yourself to get it out,” | 
Sheikh said. 

In smaller party settings, | 
where the brothers have more 
control over what is going into | 
the recycling bins, they usually | 
purchase a keg, which eliminates 
the issue of recycling cans. 

“I think some of the pledges 
were trying to get a recycling 
thing going recently, like this 
year, but I don’t think it actually 
got off the ground. We've tried 
to, but it’s very hard to follow up 
on,” Sheikh said. 

Junior Charles Han, president 
of Beta Theta Pi (Beta), said, “We 
started trying to, but at most re- 
cent parties we have not been 
able to recycle cans.” However, 
Han said that Beta has been able 
to recycle after small fraternity 
get-togethers. 

Each fraternity does try to 
help lower their negative impact 
on the environment in other 
ways. 

“[Pike is] pretty good about 
turning off the lights as we leave 
the room because we pay for our 
own utilities bill, so there’s an- 
other monetary incentive for us 
to do it and to make sure we are 
not using as much energy,” Gil- 
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Pike's dumpster combines aluminum and plastic recyclables. 


son said. 

Affan said of Phi Psi, “As a 
house, we try to buy energy-ef- 
ficient light bulbs and keep the 
heat off or the energy low. We 
recently sealed up a bunch of 
the window-panes because they 
were letting heat out.” 

Members of most fraternities 
are involved in the sustainability 





clubs at Hopkins and use that to 
further campus-wide  sustain- 
ability initiatives, rather than im- 
proving conditions within their 
own houses. 
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By THOMAS DANNER 


News & Features Editor 


The class of 2013 at Hopkins’s 
School of Medicine will be the 
first to experience the school’s 
new, vastly-revised curriculum, 
one that has been under develop- 
ment for the past six years. 

The new curriculum will 
implement sweeping changes, 
including giving first- and sec- 
ond-year students greater clini- 
cal responsibilities, introducing 
new courses, increasing the use 
of patient simulators for student 
training and changing the way 
that doctors approach the treat- 
ment of disease. 

Charles Wiener, professor of 
Medicine and Physiology and 
chair of the Curriculum Reform 
Committee from 2003 to 2008, 
said that the curriculum change 
reflected a fundamental shift in 
the way that doctors view dis- 
ease. 

“What we're doing is changing 
the framework by which we want 
people to think about health and 
disease,” he said. “We are mov- 
ing away from a normal/abnor- 
mal paradigm to one where we 
believe in variability and adapt- 
ability.” 

Wiener explained that one fo- 
cus of the new curriculum will 
be to understand how the same 
disease can manifest itself in 
unique ways in different indi- 
viduals and how doctors can use 
this knowledge to tailor their 
treatments for maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

“Three people can get influ- 
enza, one of which winds up in 
the hospital, one of which didn’t 
know he had it and one of which 
winds up sick for a couple days,” 


| he said. 


“Why the difference? The 
point is that the tools are there 
now to understand those differ- 
ences, and we're just at the dawn 


| of that understanding. That’s 


the kind of way that doctors in 
the future are going to be able 
to think.” 

According to the medical 
school’s Curriculum Reform 
Committee Web site, other 
motivations for altering the 
curriculum included a desire 
to incorporate emerging tech- 
nologies into medical educa- 
tion, to integrate classwork 
with hands-on opportunities 
to practice clinical skills and 
to provide students with more 
electives in specialized areas of 
interest. 

The curriculum will be a vast 
change for Hopkins students. 

“This is actually the first [cur- 
riculum reform] in a long time 
that was kind of a blank slate cur- 
riculum. We didn’t plug in any of 
the old curriculum into this one,” 
Wiener said. 

Under the current curricu- 
lum, medical students only get 
experience practicing their clini- 
cal skills during years three and 
four. 

The new curriculum will offer 
this experience to students earlier 
— during their first and second 
years — and for a greater dura- 
tion: a year instead of the month 
offered under the previous cur- 
riculum. 

Wiener noted that this would 
not only give medical students 
more experience and responsibil- 
ity early on but would also pro- 
vide them with more opportu- 
nities to apply the clinical skills 
they learned in the classroom and 
to “make them feel like they’re in 
medical school.” 

Another tool that will be uti- 
lized more is patient simulators 
that can provide students with 
a risk-free opportunity to learn 
new skills. 

Wiener felt that while the 
simulators might not offer all 
the unpredictability present in 
a real clinical scenario, they are 
sill helpful for training new stu- 
dents. 

“They’re very good for teach- 
ing procedures in terms of get- 
ting students up to a level of com- 
petence for performing them,” he 
said. 

“They're also very good for 
learning basic communica- 
tion and physical examination 
skills.” 

Current Hopkins students 
will not be significantly affect- 
ed by the changes in curricu- 
lum, as Jane Andrews, a cur- 
rent third-year student, pointed 
out. 

“My sense is that as a whole, 
the students currently at Hop- 
kins want to know ‘how will this 
curriculum affect me?’ And for 
many of us, the answer is ‘not 


that much,” she wrote in an e- 
mail to the News-Letter. 

While she might not experi- 
ence many of the changes at the 
medical school before she grad- 
uates, Andrews felt that they 
would enhance students’ experi- 
ences in the future. 

“1 think that the new medical 
school building will add energy 
and morale overall to the School 
of Medicine,” she wrote. 

According to Elizabeth Good- 
speed, an administrator in the 
Office of the Vice Dean for Edu- 
cation, medical students have 
been offering suggestions for the 
program since discussions about 
the curriculum began. 

“Medical students have been 
involved in the curriculum re- 
form process since its very 
beginning back in 2003,” she 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter. 

“In fact, there were several 
student rep- 
resentatives 
on the Cur- 
riculum _—‘Re- 
form Commit- 
tee originally 
chaired by 
Dr. Charlie 
Wiener. Their 
input has 
been very im- 
portant to us 
in consider- 
ing the GTS 
[Genes to So- 
ciety] curricu- 
lum.” 

In addition 
to the curricu- 
lum change, 
students will 
be spending 
the majority 
of their class- 
room time in 
the Armstrong 
Medical Edu- 
cation Build- 
ing when they 
are not on the 
wards orat the 
patient simu- =e 


“Armstrong will be a state-of- 
the-art building that will have 
the technology and space to ac- 
commodate new teaching tech- 
niques we will use in the GTS 
curriculum,” she wrote. 

Goodspeed anticipated that 
while this fall’s transition would 
take some adjusting, the school 
was well-prepared for the chang- 
es ahead. 

“As with any big change, we 
are bracing ourselves for little 
bumps along the way, however, 
overall we are prepared for the 
transition,” she wrote. 

Wiener also felt that the cur- 
riculum changes would serve 
to enhance the quality of medi- 
cal education for Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

“It is novel, and nobody else | 
think has been moving forward 
so quickly with this notion of 
individuality,” he said. “We've 
always been good at medical 
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"5 Med. school to launch new curriculum in fall 


school here, and I think this will 
make it even better.” 

The curriculum reform pro- 
cess involved three phases. 

In the first phase, the Reform 
Committee laid out a basic struc- 
ture for the changes to follow. 

In the second phase, over 150 
faculty members, administrators 
and students were solicited to 
provide assistance with planning 
and consulting. 

During phase two the Re- 
form Committee also formed 12 
“discipline-based” committees, 
charged with detailing how the 
curriculum reform would affect 
their particular field. 

In fall 2006, the committee dis- 
solved and plans for implementa- 
tion began. 

The first class to experi- 
ence the new curriculum will 
be those entering this fall, the 
School of Medicine’s class of 
2013. 
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The medical school changed its curriculum to teach students how to implement better individualized patient care. 
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IAS panel discusses Bush administration legacy 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Political science professors disagree about how history will view Bush's loreign policy 


By LAURA MUTH 
StafF Writer 

Interpretive disagreements 
were the focal point of the For- 
eign Affairs Symposium (FAS) 
event last Monday night, when 
leading political science profes- 
sors spoke about the lasting leg- 
acy of the Bush administration in 
foreign policy. 

rhe FAS hosted Charles Kup- 
chan of Georgetown University, 
Henry Nau from George Wash- 
ington University and two pro- 
fessors from Princeton, G. John 
Ikenberry and Aaron Friedberg. 

[he night began with each 
professor summarizing his view 
on former president George W. 





Bush's impact on US foreign poli- 
cy. Ikenberry started with the ac- 
knowledgment that he disagreed 
on many points w ith actions 
taken by the administration, but 
wanted to judge on a broad scale 
why he felt it had lost credibility. 
He outlined how the nature of 
foreign policy had shifted. 

Prior to the Bush administra- 


tion, he said, “The US had oper- 
ated as an open and benign hege- 
monic power... the US would be 


user-friendly.” 


However, there was then a 
shift toward the US becoming “a 
kind of conservative leviathan . . 
.and the world would not play by 
those rules.” 

Kupchan spoke after Ikenber- 
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G. John Ikenberry and other panelists debate the lasting effects of Bush's legacy on foreign policy. 


ry, and while he also felt that the 
Bush administration had made 
many mistakes, he pointed out 
the importance of differentiating 
between Bush’s two terms. 

“I think it’s important to distin- 
guish between the first and sec- 
ond term,” he said. “Most of the 
harshest critiques I could muster 
would be directed at term one.” 

He also addressed the fact that 
since September 11, there had not 
been another terrorist attack on 
US soil. 

“Now, | don’t know why that’s 
true,” he added. “But they must 
have been doing something right.” 

This same tone was apparent 
in his remarks regarding the Iraq 
War. While he stated that he was 
opposed to the 
war, he also 
acknowledged 
that Bush’s 
troop surge 
did seem to 
have worked. 

However, 
he ultimately 
dismissed the 
idea of a strong 
Bush legacy. 

4a | don’t 
mean for this 
to sound cat- 
ty, but I don’t 
think that 
there will be 
much of a lega- 
cy,” he said. 

He went on 
to explain that 
the Bush ad- 
ministration’s 
foreign policy 
would appear 
in the future to 
be an anomaly 
of unilateral- 
ism, rather 
than a major 
shift in the way 
the US would 
continue to 
interact with 
other nations. 
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Nau was next to speak, open- 
ing up with a critique of the tone 
of the discussion so far. 


“I’m not going to let my col- | iy 


leagues get away with this love 
fest,” he said. 
He proceeded to analyze the 


Bush administration from a con- | 


servative internationalist point of 
view, a process he began by out- 
lining the trademarks of a con- 
servative internationalist. 

These included: the belief that 
the “core purpose of internation- 
al relations is to spread freedom 
throughout the world,” recogni- 
tion of the need for assertive use 
of power and the idea that the 
main constraint on government 
is the will of the people. 

Using these criteria, Nau liter- 
ally graded the Bush administra- 
tion. For the first, he cited the Iraq 
War and the overthrow of Sad- 
dam Hussein. While he acknowl- 
edged that spreading democracy 
was not the original goal of that 
invasion, he also pointed out that 
it had quickly become essential. 
Nau granted the administration 
a “B” for that. 

For the second criteria, asser- 
tive use of power, Nau also gave 
the administration a “B.” He de- 
scribed Bush as a “poster child 
for the preemptive and, more 
specifically, preventive war.” 

Finally, for the last criteria, 


constraint by the will of the peo- | 


ple, Nau had to fail Bush. 

“War has to be waged with the 
support of the majority,” he said. 
“You don’t need unanimity, but 
you do need a majority.” 

Finally, Friedberg addressed 
the audience. He felt that in some 
ways, it was too early to judge the 
Bush administration. 

“How the Bush administra- 
tion is judged will depend on 
what happens next,” he said. 

He discussed some key issues, 


to national security after 9/11 
correctly and whether they. re- 
sponded appropriately. 

“T basically believe that the 
judgment about the severity of 
this threat was correct,” he said. 
“T also think the administration 
was right in judging that this 
threat could not be dealt with 


in a satisfactory manner from a | 


purely defensive posture.” 

His main points of contention 
were with the strategies of inter- 
rogation permitted by the ad- 
ministration and the tendency to 
make decisions in secret, rather 
than seeking a consensus from 
the public. 

Questions from the audience 
ranged from whether the US still 
had the credibility and the right 
to lead the world to whether the 
US had violated the Geneva con- 
ventions, and if so what should 
be done. 

Eventually the question 
and answer session even led 
to Kupchan demanding that 
Nau explain his interpretation 
of freedom, implying it could 
not be spread through the tac- 
tics utilized by the Bush ad- 
ministration. That unplanned 
outburst became one of the 
highlights of the evening for 
the audience. 

“T’ve been to several FAS 
events, and this is the first one 
where the participants really en- 
gaged with each other instead 
of having to sort of talk around 
each other” said freshman 
Moshe Bildner. “I was pleased 
they took the opportunity to 
disagree.” 

Freshman Drew Rosenberg 
agreed. “A little friction made for 
a really interesting evening.” 

According to junior Michael 
Glenwick, FAS co-chair, the 
event “had a great mix of opin- 
ions.” 





COURTESY OF WWW.BLUEMUMBLE.COM 
The annual Baltimore horse-racing competition has attracted fans for over a century. 








Md. uses eminent domain 


PREAKNESS, From Al 
immediate concern that the 
Preakness racing rights would be 


| sold out of state. 


“Preakness is like the Super- 
bowl comes to Maryland every 


| year,” Deputy Press Secretary 
| to Governor Martin O'Malley 


Shaun Adamec said. “Horserac- 
ing breeds up to 20,000 jobs and 
generates a good amount of 
revenue for the state, so it is in 
our economic interest to keep it 
here.” 

Preakness has been tradition- 
ally held every May in Baltimore 
at the Pimlico Race Course for 


| over a century; however, several 


developers have shown interest 
in purchasing the Magna-owned 


| Pimlico once it goes up for auc- 


tion in July. 

American Realty, LLC Presi- 
dent and CEO Carl Verstandig 
has gone so far as to threaten 
to raze the famous course and 
build a shopping center in its 


| place. 
specifically whether the admin- | 
istration interpreted the threat 


In order to mitigate the eco- 
nomic losses the state would 
face should it lose Pimlico or 
Preakness, O'Malley signed.a 
bill last Tuesday that would al- 
low Maryland to take over Mag- 
na’s rights to the horse race and 
its stadium should the summer’s 
auction yield buyers who do not 


| have the state’s best interests at 


heart. 

Maryland’sinherent 
power to seize Pim- 
lico and the rights to 
Preakness, legally re- 
ferred to as its eminent 
domain, is argued by 
some to be excessive; 
however, the Governor 
maintains that it will 
only be used if neces- 
sary. 

“The Governor 
hopes we don't have 
to use [eminent do- 
main],” Adamec said. 
“It’s preferable for 
this to work itself out 
in the private market 
— that’s everybody’s 
hope. But if the result 
of that private mar- 
ket is something that 
would compromise the State’s 
interest in Preakness, the State 
would act.” 

Additionally, Adamec 
stressed that should state of- 
ficials take over Preakness and 
Pimlico, they have no intention 
of running the event through 
public domain. 

Instead, they would sell Mag- 
na’s former assets to a private 
company committed to keeping 
the event in the state. 

“The state doesn’t really have 
an interest in getting into the 
horseracing industry,” Adamec 
said. “It merely has an interest 
in keeping jobs in Maryland’s 
economy.” 

Robert Brennan, the execu- 





tive director of the Maryland 






lo keep Preakness tn-stale 


Economic Development Corp,, 
the public corporation which 
would issue revenue bonds to 
help fund Preakness and Pim- 
lico in the event that the state 
take them over, posited that 
the legislation’s enactment is in 
part a protection of state’s rights 
in general. 

“The State of Maryland has 
the right to first refusal to Preak- 
ness,” Brennan said. “Magna did 
not acknowledge those rights 
when the state council tried to 
discuss them with [the corpora- 
tion]. Eminent domain is extreme, 
but we want to protect state rights 
and our ability to keep Preakness 
in Maryland.” 

Preakness has been a popular 
event in Baltimore for decades; 
over 100,000 people from all over 
the country attended the event 
last summer, including many 
Hopkins students. 

“(Preakness|] was a whirlwind 
of fun,” sophomore Juliette Eisner 
said. “I was running into people 
I knew from high school and all 
these different schools.” 

But the event was the subject 
of some controversy earlier in 
the year; in February, the Mary- 
land Jockey Club banned out- 
side spectators from bringing 
their own beverages into the 
Pimlico Race Course, thus anni- 
hilating the BYOB atmosphere 


that many young people, in- 
cluding students from Hopkins, 
saw as Preakness’s particular 
draw. 

The BYOB ban was just one of 
a string of measures the Jockey 
Club took in order to promote a 
cleaner, more universal image 
for the event; however, some 
students feel that the fun of 
Preakness has been ruined for 
them. 

Despite the Jockey Club-man- 
dated changes, the state says they 
have no plans to change Preak-. 
ness should they acquire it — at 
least not this year. 

“Preakness will be exactly the 
same this year,” Brennan said. “It 
will be held on May 16, and it will 
be a lovely event.” . 
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New shelter reflects g 


By YOUNG-HE E KIM 
Staff Writer 


The Baltimore City 


' Council 
unanimously 


approved Mavor 
Sheila Dixon’s Proposal to con- 
vert a building at the edge of 


the Mount Vernon District into 
a homeless shelter th 
vide transition 
people. 


at will pro- 
al housing for 275 


The city is curre ntly lobby- 

o 
ing for $2 million in st ate funds 
to begin the renovation, 


and 
Dixon anticipates that work 
will begin in May, the Balti- 
more Sun reported. The build- 


ing, located at. 620 Fallsway, is 
currently home to the De part- 
ment of Transportation High- 
way maintenance services and 
will undergo substantial reno- 
vations before re-opening as a 
shelter. 

“The existing building will 
be substantially rehabilitated 
and a third foor added, 
total of 


for a 
square feet. The 
$8 million investment will turn 
a dilapidated building into a 
State-of-the-art Silver LEED 
[Leadership in Energy and En- 
vironmental Design] certified 
building,” Gary Cole, acting di- 
rector of the City Department of 
Planning, wrote in a City Coun- 
cil memo. 


37,960 


, 


by the council on March 23, is an- 
other component of the mayor’s 


The Fallsway shelter, approved 





that 1,000 
Baltimoreans meet 
the federal defini- 
tion of 


found 


“chronically 
homeless,” mean- 
ing they have been 
homeless for over 


one year or have 
had at least four ep- 
isodes of homeless- 
ness in three years 
A number of in- 
dividuals who do 
not meet the defini- 


tion of “chronically 


homeless” still do 
not have a home: 
Some 3,400 indi- 


viduals sleep on the 
streets of Baltimore 
every night. Census 
data also revealed a 
2 percent increase 
in homelessness 
between 2005 and 
2007. 
Diane 
president 
timore 


Glauber, 
of Bal- 
Homeless 
Services, told the Baltimore Sun 
that the increased numbers of 
homeless individuals is due to 
a more accurate survey 
faltering economy. 


and the 


Mark Marino, executive 
director of Project Health 
Baltimore, an organization 


which refers Baltimore’s poor 
population to basic resources, 
agreed. 








10-year plan to “Homeless- 
eradicate home- : ness in Balti- 
lessness. Homelessness is not more is a result 

Dixon an- 2 - ae. of a number 
nounced the 4 desperate © cle of factors. The 
plan, known but a fact of life in first important 
as “The Jour- : factor is eco- 
ney Home,” in Baltimore. nomic. There 
January 2008. It —JAMES GOODYEAR has been a de- 
aims to address * crease in cer- 
four Sara oie PUBLIC HEALTH STUDIES tain affordable 
factors that the housing units, 
city identified ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR and different 
as affecting shelters are 
homelessness: continually 


lack of affordable housing, lack 
of affordable healthcare, low in- 
comes and lack of comprehensive 
services. 

The 2007 Homeless Census 


Pre 


closing, while more and more 
people need these resources,” 
Marino said. 

James Goodyear, associate di- 
rector of the Public Health Stud- 


pare 


ies program at Hopkins, felt that 
the main cause of homelessness 
was poverty. 

“The number one source 
of homelessness in Baltimore 
is poverty, although Balti- 
more itself has become more 
prosperous,” Goodyear said. 
“Homelessness is not a des- 
perate cycle but a fact of life in 
Baltimore.” 

Both Marino and Goodyear 
welcomed the opening of the 
Fallsway shelter. However, they 
did not think that the shelter 
would contribute significantly 
toward eradicating homelessness 
in the city. 

“We should appreciate the 
mayor's proposal, but it will not 
eradicate homelessness,” Good- 
year said. “It is an emergency 
housing measure.” 

While Goodyear felt that 
the shelter would help to 
fill the needs of some of the 
homeless in Baltimore, he did 
not think that everyone would 
utilize it. 

“It’s a good start. There is a 
clear demonstration that there 


for Change 


Summer Programs 


Washington, D.C. 
June 1-—July 23, 2009 


SUMMER COURSES in international 
relations, economics, development, 
regional studies and more during 
convenient evening hours 


SUMMER CERTIFICATES in 
International Studies or International 


Development 


SUMMER LANGUAGE 
INSTITUTE with intensive evening 
courses in Arabic, Hindi-Urdu, 


Political Russian 


Japanese, Mandarin Chinese and 


ESL AND INTERNATIONAL 
ISSUES for international etucents 
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rowing homelessness trend. 


Man sells illegal 
guns from Utz 
) chips stand 


City News 


A man arrested for selling 
zuns from the Utz Potato Chip 
stand at Lexington Market last 


| week is to be held in custody as 
he awaits trial. 


Michael Papantonakis was 


| arrested by undercover federal 
| officers who bought 13 firearms 


ea | from him disguised as MS-13 


COURTESY OF WWWJHSPH.EDU 


The new shelter will partner with Johns Hopkins Homeless Outreach and help provide health services. 


are not enough shelters,” he said. 
“However, a good amount of the 
homeless population does not 
enjoy going to shelters. They are 
really protective and enjoy out- 
side conditions better than in- 
side where they would have to 
live with other people and follow 
rules.” 

Leslie Leitch is the executive 
director of AIDS Interfaith Resi- 
dential Services (AIRS), a Balti- 
more organization that supplies 
housing and supportive services 
to low-income and homeless in- 
dividuals at risk for or suffering 
from HIV/AIDS. 

Leitch welcomed the mayor’s 
proposal, but was doubtful about 
the new shelter’s impact on the 
city’s homeless population. 

“Any step is a good step,” 
she said. “However, the funds 
should be reallocated so that 
more effort goes into hom- 
eownership development. The 
shelter is going to immediately 
fill up. But it’s only an emergen- 





cy measure. Where will people | 


go after that? It is a necessary 


mandate, but it won’t solve the | 


problem.” 


City Councilman Bernard C. | 


“Jack” Young had previously op- 
posed the new facility, because 
he preferred establishing smaller 
shelters spread throughout the 
city, the Baltimore Examiner re- 
ported. 

Marino felt that while having 
a greater number of smaller shel- 
ters was more convenient, it was 
economically infeasible. 

“In a perfect world, it would 
be a nice measure. But realisti- 
cally, 52,000 people will protest. 
It would be really difficult for 
the homeless people as well, be- 
cause they are in packets. Too 
many shelters will also result in 
a lack of other resources, such as 
healthcare,” he said. “It’s a pretty 
daunting theory.” 

Goodyear felt that the shelter 
would be in a good location to 
help a large number of people, 
citing its close proximity to food 
banks, bus routes and medical 
facilities. 

“The shelter is going to be 
built in a good spot, in terms 
of resources,” he said. “How- 
ever, like any other homeless 
shelter, it is in an industrial 
area, where the prison is. We 
are clustering poor people 
there, which makes the issue 
much more obvious.” 

According to Goodyear, the 
City’s efforts were more pallia- 
tive than curative in nature. 

“We are not solving home- 
lessness, but we are dealing 
with it. Homelessness is not 
going to be solved unless you 
have homes,” he said. “Liv- 
ing in homes might not solve 
drug or violence issues, but it 
will stop people from getting 
frostbite, tuberculosis and di- 
abetes — things that are treat- 
able.” 

Goodyear also emphasized the 
need for healthcare, since many 
homeless individuals often suffer 
from medical conditions but are 
unable to pay for treatment. 

The new center will partner 


with several health agencies in | 


Baltimore, including the the Bal- 
timore City Health Department, 
Health Care for the Homeless, 
Johns Hopkins Homeless Out- 
reach and Baltimore Health Care 


| gang members. 





On March 31, 
the 53 year-old and his 21 year- 
old girlfriend were charged with 


| selling guns without a license 
| and attempting to have a Market 


manager beaten. 

Police raided his home and 
found documents that connect 
him to the Chosen Son’s Motor- 
cycle Club, the same organization 
that a retired Baltimore Police of- 
ficer who was killed in a bar fight 
by another officer was associated 
with. 

Pantonakis discussed previ- 
ous dealings with the federal 
agents, namely the Bloods, Crips 
and Hell’s Angels. 

His defense claims the guns 
were part of his personal collec- 
tion and he was selling them as 
a hobby to friends and their as- 
sociates. 


BPD trial office 
head fired, while 
detective is 
acquitted 


The Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment’s head of the trial office, in 
charge of all internal disciplinary 
proceedings, was fired on Tuesday. 

JoAnn C. Woodson-Branche 
was arrested for going against 
protocol by signing documents 
that are required to be signed 
other members of her charging 
committee. That policy was ad- 
opted in September. 

Woodson-Branche is also ac- 
cused of violating the state’s 
Law Enforcement Officers Bill 
of Rights by creating backdated 
charging documents. This would 
give her department more time 
to charge officers. 

Backdating was the main 
charge in a lawsuit from a squad 
of officers who were charged 
with misconduct. 

The Fraternal Order of Police is 
asking Police Commissioner Fred- 
erick H. Bealefeld to drop all disci- 
plinary action against officers since 
Woodson-Branche was hired. 

This would allow dozens of 
officers who were accused of mis- 
conduct to return to active duty. 

Also on Tuesday, in an unre- 
lated event, a Baltimore homicide 
detective and a Baltimore County 
sheriff’s deputy were acquitted of 
assaulting a bipolar man outside 
a barbershop. 

After six days of testimony 
and one day of deliberations, the 
jury gave their verdict. 

According to the Baltimore 
Sun, Police Department detec- 
tives asked prosecutors to get 
involved in the case because 
they suspected the Department 
was trying to get Detective Terry 
W. Love Jr. and Deputy Michael 
Herring acquitted. 

Love filed a report after the 
altercation stating that the man 
was able to break free and elude 
him. Three witnesses at the scene 
of the altercation, however, were 
with the victim waiting for an 
ambulance to pick him up and 


take him to Hopkins Hospital. 

Although Love's account con- 
flicts with the witnesses’s, the vic- 
tim’s testimony was erratic and 
unverified. He claimed he was 
beaten by three men, rather than 
the two who were witnessed, and 
claimed they had brass knuckles, 
also unsubstantiated. 


Foreclosure of 
Senator Theater 
cancelled 


The Senator Theater’s foreclo- 
sure auction, slated for Monday, 
was cancelled ‘as Baltimore City 
hashes out a plan to purchase the 
landmark’s mortgage. 

The City has already pur- 
chased $600,000 of the theater’s 
$950,000 mortgage from First 
Mariner Bank and plans to find 
someone to operate the theater, 
likely as a community-arts or 
education center, unless some 
other party buys the 70-year-old 
theater's full mortgage before the 
foreclosure. 

Currently there are no plans 
to reschedule the auction. 

Owner Tom Kiefaber has been 
selling much of the memorabilia 
that the theater has accumu- 
lated over his 21 years as owner. 
The collection — which includes 
35mm film coming attractions, t- 
shirts, posters — is on sale daily 
beginning at 1 p.m. 

The classic film Charade is 
listed as having its last showing 
(perhaps the theater's last) today 
at 7:30 p.m. The cancellation of 
the auction may allow for further 
classic screenings. 

The last first-run movie was 
shown on March 15. 

The Senator is the city’s only 
single-screen movie house and 
will leave Baltimore with two op- 
erating theaters, the Charles and 
the recently opened Landmark 
Harbor East. 








COURTESY OF RONSAARLCOM 
Baltimore may purchase Senator's mortgage. 


Hopkins Hospital 
owes city for 
repairs 


Thousands of individuals and 
businesses in Baltimore are in ar- 
rears for their property taxes or 
city repairs, according to a list of 
properties released by the city. 

Surprisingly, the list includes 
Hopkins Hospital, which has 
$2,800 unpaid due to seven bills 
for city repairs on its tunnels and 
underground pipelines. 

If an individual were to buy 
the lien on the hospital and Hop- 
kins refused to pay it, they could 
foreclose on the property, which 
is worth nearly $361 million. 

Gary Stephenson, hospital 
spokesman, said that the hospital 
is currently getting copies of the 
bills so that they can be paid, the 
Baltimore Sun reported. 

The list also includes 





-— 





a number of local busi- 
nesses, including the 
recently-closed  Sena- 
tor Theatre, in debt for 
almost $30,000, as well 
as schools, apartment 
buildings, restaurants 
and personal residenc- 
es. 

If the taxes remain 
unpaid, the liens will be 
up for sale at an auction 
on May 18. Last year, 
the city sold almost 90 
percent of its liens at 
auction, earning a total 
of $22.7 million. 





A list of the organi- 
zations and individuals 
with unpaid property 
taxes can be found at 


Access. 
“The primary goals of these 
services will be to help clients in- 
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Where is the Class of 2009 going? 






All roads lead to the 


SENIOR 
CLASS DINNE 


Sunday, April 19, 2009 
5:30 p.m. - Senior Class Photo 
Homewood Field 
6:00 p.m. - Drinks & Dinner 
Ralph S. O’Connor Recreation Center 





























A Hopkins Tradition 
The Alumni Association 
hosts the Class of 2009’s 


last official gathering before graduation. 








Beer - Wine - All-You-Can-Eat Buffet - DJ 






Admittance by Invitation Only 
ID Required 








Attire: Business Casual 







IT’S BOUND TO BE 
A GREAT TIME. 
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Md. senators 
reject anti-porn 
amendment 


Last Wednesday, Maryland 
senators rejected the proposal 
to restrict funding for public 
university building projects if 
those universities refuse to create 
policies regulating the display of 
pornography on campus. 

The decision came just days 
after the University of Maryland 
screened 30 minutes of the porno- 
graphic film Pirates IJ: Stagnetti's 
Revenge to a lecture hall packed 
with students. 

A controversy arose over the 
screening of the movie after ad- 
ministrators began to question 
whether it was appropriate to be 
displayed at the student union. 

After being pressured by Bal- 
timore lawmakers, the adminis- 
trators backed down from their 
original position. However, stu- 
dents felt that in doing so, their 
right of free speech had been vio- 
lated. 

The University released a 
statement Monday regarding the 
screening that neither condoned 
nor condemned its display. 

Republican Senator Andrew 
P. Harris was one of the leaders 
of the post-screening opposi- 
tion against the University and 
in favor of generating a policy 
for pornographic material. The 
amendment was ruled out of or- 
der by Senate President Thomas 
V. Mike Miller, the Baltimore Sun 
reported. 


Harvard 
professor falsifies 
data from sleep 
study 


Former Harvard Medical 
School professor Robert B. Fo- 
gel has received disciplinary ac- 
tion from the U.S. Department of 
Heatlh and Human Services for 
falsifying data in a recent study 
involving sleep apnea in obese 
patients. 

Fogel has agreed to abstain 
from participating in any studies 
funded by the U.S. Public Health 
Service for the next three years 
unless he is under supervision. 

The data was originally pub- 
lished in the journal SLEEP in 
2003 and was retracted last week, 
following notification from the 
Dean for Faculty and Research 
Integrity at Harvard Medical 
School. 

According to the retraction 
printed by the journal, Fogel’s co- 
authors were unaware of the data 
fabrication. 

According to David P. White, 
Fogel’s mentor, Fogel had in- 
formed him that he had fabri- 
cated approximately 20 percent 
of the data obtained from com- 
puted tomography (CT) images 
in the study, the Harvard Crimson 
reported. 

Fogel’s admission brought on 
a review of 30 studies in which 
Fogel was involved. Fogel told 
The Scientist magazine in an in- 
terview that only one of the stud- 
ies contained falsified data. 

“What did was obviously hor- 
rendously wrong,” Fogel told The 
Scientist. “I never really thought 
through the consequences, and 
once I did this I got myself into 
a loop that I found I couldn't get 
out of.” 

Fogel is currently a director of 
clinical research for the respirato- 
ry and allergy division of Merck 
Research Laboratories, a job that 


Fogel took before completing the 


study that he fabricated. 
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Robert Fogel invented health-related information for Merck Research Laboratories. 


Univ. studies 
reveal health 
dangers of 
energy drinks 


Popular energy drinks such as 
Amp Energy, Monster Energy and 
Red Bull might provide a boost at 
the expense of a person’s health, 
according to a recent study by the 
Henry Ford Hospital. 

Researchers found that the 
energy drinks create physio- 
logical effects — elevated blood 
pressure and increased heart 
rate — that, while not danger- 
ous to healthy individuals, 
could exacerbate underlying 
heart problems. 

The danger is that individuals 
with undiagnosed cardiac dis- 
ease could suffer adverse effects 
from the drinks, James Kalus, the 
lead author of the study, told the 
Erie Time News. 

Kalus did not reveal the name 
of the energy drink used in the 
study, since most have similar 
ingredients and he is not sure 
which ingredients cause the ef- 
fects observed in the study. 

Several other studies have 
also indicated energy drinks’ po- 
tential harm. 

A study from Wake Forest 
University showed that those 
who mix energy drinks with al- 
cohol are twice as likely to suffer 
injuries than those who do not, 
and an Australian study showed 
that a single can of Red Bull 
could increase the risk of heart 
attack or stroke, even in younger 
individuals. 

Another recent study by au- 
thors from Hopkins called for the 
regulation of energy drinks due 
to caffeine levels. 

Energy drinks are a lucrative 
market that began in the United 
States about a decade ago. Cur- 
rently, annual sales amount to 
some $6.5 billion. 


Colleges in three 
States redefine 
mastery of a 
subject 


In a novel project, colleges 
and universities in Indiana, 
Minnesota and Utah have be- 
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gun projects that define degree 
completion not by courses tak- 
en or credits earned, but rather 
by material learned. 

As part of the pilot pro- 
gram, supported by the Lumi- 
na Foundation for Education, 
Indiana will draft standards 
for its education, history and 
chemistry degrees; Utah for 
history and physics; and Min- 
nesota for graphic design and 
chemistry. 

The project was designed to 
ensure standardization of de- 
grees around the world. 

It is part of the decade-long 
Bologna process: an effort to give 
schools, students and employers 
a standard that would help make 
students’ educations more com- 
parable. 

The new approach to evaluat- 
ing students would ensure that 
they learned specific skills within 
their major that students at other 
participating schools would also 
learn. 

Despite standardizing educa- 
tional requirements, the schools 
will still be given the freedom 
to offer whatever courses they 
choose, as long as these courses 
teach the students the same skill 
set. 

Some professors have wor- 
ried that the new system might 
create a regimented system that 
stifles professors’ freedom to 
teach courses in the manner they 
might desire. 

“Being able to decide how 
you're going to shape and weigh 
your course is central to academ- 
ic freedom,” Cary Nelson, presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of University Professors, said to 
the New York Times. 


Utah prof. 
indicted for 
defaming other's 
reputation 


Last Wednesday, Hebrew 

studies professor Harris Le- 
nowitz from the University of 
Utah filed a lawsuit against 
Humanities Dean Robert New- 
man for defaming his reputa- 
tion. 
Newman, who is currently 
in the running for candidacy 
as president of the University 
of Rhode Island, would be re- 
quired to issue a public apol- 
ogy to Lenowitz and pay $5,000 
damages. 

Last spring, Lenowitz re- 
moved Newman, along with Pe- 
ter Sluglett, a history professor, 
from their leadership positions, 
Stating that the two were intoler- 
ant of gender and responsible for 
some female faculty leaving the 
school. 

However, Newman’s attor- 
ney, Kathryn Wyer, told the 
Daily Utah Chronicle that the 
women had left for higher 
Paying jobs and not because 
of professors Lenowitz or Slu- 
glett. 

According to Fred Esplin, vice 
President of institutional ad- 
vancement, the administration 
Supports Newman's decisions, 
the Chronicle reported. 


—written by Thomas Danner 


ay 
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Professors “tweet,” connect across campus 


TWITTER, rrom Al 
Biomolecular Engineering, said. 

I hope it will draw us closer to 
the outside community. It can help 
keep alumni connected to campus 
and industry leaders tuned in to de- 
velopments at Hopkins ChemBE.” 

Gray discussed how his de- 

partment began posting tweets 
within the last month and how 
the department looks forward to 
using Twitter to spread informa- 
tion to their increasing and al- 
ready diverse followers. 
_ “We have followers from 
journals, some current students, 
some alums, professors at other 
universities and chemical and 
biomolecular engineering indus- 
try groups,” he said. 

The department's Twitter feed is 
also available through its account 
on LinkedIn.com, a professional 
networking Web site that connects 
students with job opportunities. 

“There is probably nowhere 
else where I can announce some- 
thing to such a broad audience. It 
is also nice that Twitter is search- 
able, and as Twitter grows, more 
people can search and find us be- 
cause of shared interests.” 

Gray also mentioned how 
Twitter could be useful for Hop- 
kins in regard to providing pro- 
spective students with the latest 
information on the University. 

“If I were a prospective student, 
Twitter would help to show me that 
the University is in touch with what 
I am interested in. It is nice to have 
something that shows Hopkins is 
a very engaging place to be,” Ellen 
Keith, reference services coordina- 
tor and sociology librarian, said. 

Keith also discussed how Twit- 
ter helps the library to connect 
to students through a channel of 
communication that most students 
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Professors seek social news feed to enhance research networking 


What are you doing? 
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Latest: is trying it 


Home 


out. about 1 month ago 


The Breeders talk to us about their new, 
self-released EP, and Kim Deal gives us a Pixies update: 


By request, going to start doing these number tweets 
occasionally. Depression figures come from the Gloom Belt 


story: 


following followe 


Tweet Deck 


Direct Messages 


Favorites 
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Though Twitter began as a teenage phenomenon, it is now utilized by professors and administrators throughout Hopkins. 


tion and American History Librar- 


ian Elizabeth 
Uzelac said. 

“Tt is nice to 
offer people an- 
other medium 
that allows them 
to ask questions. 
If people are in- 
clined to ask, 
were inclined to 
answer,” she said. 

“Twitter 
helps people 
find and use 
the library’s re- 
sources easily. 
For anyone al- 
ready on Twit- 
ter, our feed is 
probably a feed 


worth following.” 








It is nice to offer people 
another medium that 
allows them to ask 
questions. If people are 
inclined to ask, we're 
inclined to answer. 

— ELIZABETH UZELAc, 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 

CoorDINATOR 





“Twitter is just exploding. What 


we are trying 
to dois use this 
as another way 
to get our mes- 
sage out and to 
talk about the 
research we 
are doing. We 
are gaining 
new followers 
everyday,” he 
said. 
Margy 
Knudson, the 
science-medi- 
cal writing 
adviser in 
the Master of 
Arts in Writ- 
ing Program, 


discussed how students in her 


make use of on a daily basis. 

“We are [twittering] out news, 
resource recommendations, up- 
dates and similar content to what 
comes up on our blog, just the 140- 
character version,” Instructional 
Services Coordinator and Educa- 


Tim Parsons, director of public 
affairs at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, explained how 
the school’s Twitter, launched a 
month ago, provides an outlet to 
discuss research and current is- 
sues in public health. 


upcoming summer course on the 
techniques of science and medi- 
cal writing will be encouraged to 
use Twitter as a part of the class. 
Students will be asked to send 
tweets from the various events 
and conferences that they attend 


as part of the course. 

“Luse Twitter because itis a great 
source for breaking news,” Knud- 
son said. “It is a great way to keep 
up-to-date on a subject you are in- 
terested in, because so much infor- 
mation is available everyday from 
people interested in the same topic. 
Itis a great sharing of resources.” 

According to Knudson, Hopkins 
is one of the larger university pres- 
ences on Twitter. A recent article 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education 
noted the widespread popularity of 
Twitter at institutions nationwide, 
including New York University, the 
University of California at Berkeley 
and George Mason University. 

Though she finds Twitter an 
extremely useful means of com- 
munication, Knudson warned 
that users should keep in mind 
that sometimes fake information 
can be posted under the names of 
celebrities and public figures. 

“In order to have a good Twit- 


ter experience it is important to | 


choose the people you follow 
carefully,” Knudson said. 








Univ. to cut fall break, 


cites scheduling error 


FALL BREAK, From Al 
was an oversight. This realiza- 


| tion came a little over one month 


ago,” Paula Burger, Hopkins vice 
provost, wrote in an e-mail. 

In the e-mail, Burger outlined 
the various alternatives that were 
being considered: holding classes 


on Labor Day, holding classes on 


the Tuesday of reading period, 
extending the examination peri- 


| od to Saturday, December 20 and 


bringing forward the start date of 
classes. 
A panel consisting of the deans 


| of the School of Arts & Sciences 
| and the School of Engineering, 


department chairs and the Office 
of Student Life decided that hold- 
ing classes on Fall Break Day was 
the best option. 

Susan Boswell, dean of Student 
Life, spoke with SGA officers, and 
all agreed that canceling Fall Break 
Day was the best course of action. 

“The academic deans consulted 


| with us [the Office of Student Life], 


and we tried to come up with a fair 
solution, and this was the only one 
that really made sense,’ Boswell 
said. “The only other place that we 
could borrow a day from was read- 
ing period, but students have been 
clear that they feel reading period 
time should be preserved.” 

“Keeping a three-day reading 
period is definitely more impor- 
tant than a day off in October,” 
Morgan McCauley, a sophomore 
economics major, said. 

Burger explained why the school 
didn’t compensate for the missed 
day by beginning school on Mon- 
day, August 31. First, the year was 
already starting a day early to ac- 
commodate the addition of the 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving as 
an official day off from classes. This 
had caused freshman orientation to 
be shortened by a day, and starting 
earlier would have further taken 
away from freshman orientation. 

In addition, Burger said that the 
school felt that given the rush that 
Housing and Dining services already 
experiences preparing its facilities be- 


| tween the end of summer conferences 


and the beginning of freshman ori- 
entation, there would not be enough 
time if the schedule for fall semester 
was moved up further. 

Some students, however, ex- 
pressed disappointment with the 
decision. 

“I really look forward to fall 
break, and the idea of waiting until 
Thanksgiving for a day off is disap- 
pointing,” Lauren Pollack, a sopho- 
more Public Health major, said. 

Another student, Jess Brandt, also 
a Public Health major, expressed 
surprise and disappointment that 
the University had so much trouble 
legitimizing a day off for students. 

Burger noted that the school 
will still try to maintain the spirit 
of a Fall Break. The Office of Stu- 
dent Life has proposed moving 
Fall Fest to the weekend that would 
have been Fall Break in an effort to 
create a more festive mood, even 
without the three-day weekend. 

Often the academic year begins 
after Labor Day, but because the 
holiday is particularly late this year, 
classes begin before Labor Day. 

The University is required to 
follow guidelines issued by the De- 
partment of Education regarding 
the minimum number of hours of 
instruction necessary for a credit 
hour to be issued. Classes that met 
on Monday would have fallen short 
of the requirements if arrange- 
ments were not made for the classes 
to meet at some other time. 

Administrators were also con- 
cerned about the ability of instruc- 
tors to cover the full breadth of their 
material, particularly for the semi- 
nars that only meet on Mondays. 

The problem of having Labor 
Day particularly late will be re- 
peated for the 2010-2011 academic 
year, but Burger was hopeful that 
with a longer preparation time, 
the school would be able to ac- 


commodate Fall Break. 


“While it’s disappointing, I 


don’t think the world is going to 
collapse if we don’t have Fall Break 
this year. But this was a necessary 


step, and it’s not intended to be a 
consistent policy,” Burger said. 





Students abroad jeel the impact of political, social unrest 


STUDY ABROAD, From Al 
despite possible unrest, and most 
say that they don’t feel immedi- 
ately endangered by the current 
political or social climate of their 
country, although many have 
been inconvenienced by the tur- 
moil. 

Lindsay Scattergood, a junior 
studying abroad in Strasbourg, 
France, said that despite the 
student strikes that have been 
happening all over France, her 
own academic experience has re- 
mained largely unaffected. 

However, Scattergood has 
been inconvenienced by the riots 
in terms of transportation, as the 
subway stations are often shut 
down. She says she has never 
felt endangered by the riots, and 
she mostly stays out of the zones 
where the majority of the activity 
is happening. 

However, students at other 
universities in Strasbourg have 
been facing academic difficul- 
ties. “Some of their classes hadn't 
been held all semester, and grades 
haven't been given out. Because 
of the upheaval, some are having 

trouble transferring credits back 
to their home schools,” Scatter- 
good said. 
Junior Marie Cushing is cur- 


rently abroad in Delhi, India, a 
location currently disturbed by 
regional wars. In an e-mail to the 
News-Letter, Cushing explained 
that the immediate dangers in 
Delhi are similar to the dangers 
in cities like Baltimore. 

“There’s always the concern 
about terrorism here, especially 
after the Mumbai attacks in No- 
vember, but on a day-to-day ba- 
sis I'm more worried about pick- 
pockets or crazy driving than 
bomb blasts,” Cushing said. 

According to Cushing, sexual 
harassment is a serious issue, and 
there is little that her abroad pro- 
gram can do to prevent it. 

“Y've had friends who have 
been groped, others who have 
been followed. You get followed 
a lot, stared at all the time, and 
there’s not much you can do 
about it. It’s degrading and so 
frustrating,” Cushing said. 

Cushing said that her study 
abroad program directors have 
advised the students to follow 
cultural dress styles, ignore cat- 
calls and not walk through the 


street alone, especially at night. 


In terms of terrorism, Cush- 
ing said that an agent from the 
American Embassy consulted 
the students on what to do in the 





event of an evacuation. 

Lori Citti, the director of Study 
Abroad at Hopkins, said that the 
Study Abroad office takes many 
precautions before sending a 


said. 

In addition, the Study Abroad 
office also gives each student a 
pre-departure package before 
they leave, with information 














student about the 
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dent might be entering into, and 
we make sure that they’re not go- 
ing into situations where they’re 
completely ignorant of what's 
happening in the country,” Citti 
said. 

Usually, after declaring in- 
tent to study abroad in an area 
with a travel warning, students 
must go through a lengthy pro- 
cess called the petition process. 
Students 
must demon- 
strate a rea- 
son for why it 
is necessary 
for them to 
study abroad 
in the coun- 
try, as well 
as show that 
they have 
knowledge 
of the current 
political and 
social climate 
of the area. 
“It’s not to 
prevent stu- 


dents from 

going, but to 

make sure 

that | when 

students go 

: Bi Bf there, they’re 

Te es OR ae ites “oe Om gs poco, ves) making in- 
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| Mary Duckett, abroad in Cape Town, witnessed political upheaval in anticipation of the national elections. 


cations. In addition, all students 
are able to call SOS International, 
a hotline that provides health- 
care locations to students abroad, 
as well as evacuation services in 
cases of emergency. 

In addition to the Study 
Abroad office at Hopkins, stu- 
dents often go through a non- 
profit organization’s abroad pro- 
gram — which often provides 
an in-country orientation — and 
their host university’s abroad 
program as well. 

“When we send _ students 
abroad, Hopkins works in col- 
laboration with various other or- 
ganizations that are looking out 
for the safety of students. They 
have a very broad safety net,” 
Citti said. 

However, most students study- 
ing abroad do not experience the 
same degree of comfort as they 
would in the United States. 

Mary Duckett, a junior study- 
ing abroad in Cape Town, South 
Africa said that the unrest in 
South Africa due to upcoming 
elections has been an eye-open- 
ing experience. 

“I am glad we are getting ex- 
posed to these elections, as they 
have shown me how lucky I 
am to be in a developed nation. 
There is corruption everywhere 
in the world, but it is particularly 
evident in this country,” Duckett 


said. 

Duckett said that despite the 
dangers that pre-election riots have 
posed to her safety, she is glad that 
she is in Cape Town at such a time, 
because it has forced her to become 
more aware of the country’s politics. 

“T think that being in a country 
during a time of political upheav- 
al has actually positively affected 
my study abroad experience. If 
there was not an upcoming elec- 
tion here, people would probably 
not speak as openly about their 
political views and their feelings 
about the post-apartheid era and 
I would be missing out on a lot 
of interesting ideas and political 
beliefs,” Duckett said. 

Although Duckett’s study 
abroad program warned its stu- 
dents that there would be a lot 
of activity in the area due to po- 
litical rallies, it also encouraged 
the students to interact with the 
local citizens whenever pos- 
sible. 

The rallies thus far have been 
mostly contained, and Duckett’s 
classes are largely unaffected. 

Junior Hannah Siegelberg was 
studying in 
Israel last se- 
mester when 
war broke 
out in Gaza. 
Though she 
wasn’t = im- 
mediately in 
danger, the 
war changed 
relations be- 
tween — stu- 
dents on the 
trip. 

“The only 
way [the con- 
flict] would 
manifest _ it- 
self would 
be in discus- 
sions that 
took place 
rather often 
between stu- 
dents, Israe- 
lis, teachers,” 
she said. 

“That being 


the Palestinian students that was 
not there prior to those events.” 


Citti said that contrary to what 


one may believe about an area in 
turmoil, students are actually 
more attracted to study in areas 
experiencing unrest. 


“It’s an interesting phenom- 


enon. When there’s an incident 
in a location, students are very 
anxious to go there, because in 
many cases that’s what makes a 
location interesting for research 
and analysis,” Citti said. 


Siegelberg said she felt that 


the precautions mandated by the 


study abroad program were su- 
perfluous. 

“Mostly I would also say that 
dangers in Israel are greatly ex- 
aggerated. The fact that the state 
department has a travel warning 
for it and that I had to petition to 
be allowed to go abroad is a little 
ridiculous,” she said. 

However, the University must 
always be careful to assess the 
situation before sending students 
to these particular areas. 

“We have to look beyond what 
might be an interesting academic 





COURTESY OF HANNAH SIEGELBERG 
Siegelberg, center, didn't feel immediately endangered by the war in Israel. 


said, when war in Gaza broke 
out there was a palpable tension 
between the Jewish students and 


study. We have to be aware of 
what possible risks and dangers 
may exist,” Citti said. 
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Policy aims to avoid conflicts of interest 


HANDOUTS, From Al 
students and volunteers of all 
Johns Hopkins Medicine (JHM) 
member associations, includ- 
ing the hospital, the School of 
Medicine and Bayview Medical 
Center. Other JHM institutions 
may adopt their own standards 
so long as they are as stringent 
or more so than those adopted by 
the hospital. 

Last year, Hopkins Hospi- 
tal received a “D” grade on the 
PharmFree Scorecard, a measure 
of conflict of interest policies at 
academic medical centers. Ac- 
cording to Julie Gottlieb, assis- 
tant dean of Policy Coordination 
at the School of Medicine and one 
of the authors of the policy, there 
was discussion about developing 
this policy even before the score- 
card was released, though it was 
one factor in its approval. 

“Over time, biomedical and 
pharmaceutical companies 
have increased the marketing 
components of their relation- 
ships with our institution,” 
Gottlieb said. 

“This is troubling because we 
want to have a good scientific 
exchange with industry, but it is 
difficult for physicians to make 
independent decisions about 
clinical care, teaching and pur- 
chasing if there is marketing in- 
fluence in their facilities.” 

IMS Health, an expert on 
the pharmaceutical market, es- 
timated that the amount spent 
on drug-promotional activities 
in 2006 totaled $12 billion. This 
number includes the costs of 
pens, notepads and other pro- 
motional items, as well as the 
costs of sample drugs provided 
to physicians and the costs as- 
sociated with distributing these 
items. 

“Though most of us [physi- 
cians] like to think that we aren’t 
influenced by [promotional 
items] on an individual level, the 
literature seems to indicate that it 
does influence us,” Lenny Feld- 
man, assistant professor in the 
Department of Internal Medicine 
and Pediatrics, said. 

Gottlieb explained that 
many other academic institu- 
tions are developing similar 
policies, including the medi- 
cal schools at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Stanford, Yale 
and Vanderbilt. 

“There is a general feeling that 
we want to reorient our relation- 
ships with industry so they are 
not about marketing but about 
progress in medical care,” Got- 
tlieb said. 

According to a former phar- 
maceutical representative in the 
Baltimore area, who preferred 
to remain anonymous, market- 
ing representatives were always 
trained and required to be ethi- 
cal and professional in their deal- 
ings with physicians. 

“We never indicated that just 
because a physician went out to 
dinner with us, he was obligated 
to prescribe our drugs,” she said. 
“Almost every other sales job in 
the world relies on client interac- 
tions over meals to further busi- 
ness relations.” 

With regard to the elimina- 
tion of promotional items such 
as pens and notepads, the former 
representative felt like the policy 


was an insult to physicians. 

“Doctors are selling them- 
selves short as professionals if 
they think pens and pads will 
influence their judgment,” she 
said. 

The former representative ex- 
plained that more than influenc- 
ing the judgment of physicians, 
the role of promotional items was 
to appease physicians’ secretaries 
and receptionists. In the pharma- 
ceutical industry, the people in 
these office positions are known 
as “gatekeepers,” because they 
grant representatives access to 
the physicians. 

“When you make the gate- 
keepers happy, they let you see 
the doctors,” she said. “Now that 
these items like pens are taken 
away, the salesperson will have 
to rely on their interpersonal 
skills to gain access, as obvious 
as that sounds.” 

According to Feldman, most 
physicians in the hospital receive 








use them for patients who cannot 
afford medications in any other 
Way.” 


pressed that they are put ina dif- 
ficult situation when they run out 
of samples for patients who can- 
not afford them. 

“Samples were often sporadic 


the marketing 
they sent and their market- 
ing strategy,” Sisson said. “We 
couldn’t always rely on having 
samples.” 

Feldman explained that the 
magnitude of the impact will de- 
pend on the setting that a physi- 
cian works in and how accessible 
medications are to his or her pa- 
tients. 

“For a long time, there were 
very few options for patients who 
could not afford medications, as 
most medications tended to be 
prohibitively expensive,” Feld- 
man said. 


representatives 
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Pharmaceutical companies will no longer be able to market drugs at JHMI. 


very few promotional gifts from 
pharmaceutical companies, the 
majority of which are pens with 
the names of drugs. 

“T prefer to use pens that don’t 
have a drug company’s name on 
them,” Feldman said. “It’s most- 
ly for appearances sake, and to 
make sure that patients don't per- 
ceive any bias based on the name 
of the medication [on the pen].” 

The policy change that is ex- 
pected to make the biggest impact 
in the hospital setting is the elim- 
ination of free drug samples. 

“The ban on pharmaceutical 
samples is being phased in over 
the next year,” Gottlieb said. 
“This will allow those clinics 
that have been relying on them 
to make arrangements for alter- 
natives for their patients.” 

According to Stephen Sisson, 
doctor and associate professor of 
Medicine at Hopkins Hospital, 
the goal of physicians is not to be 
influenced by the options in the 
sample cabinet. 

“Typically, those drugs are 
the more expensive ones because 
pharmaceutical companies are 
trying to market those primar- 
ily.” Sisson said. 

“Drug companies expect us to 
provide samples to patients who 
can afford to buy the drug once 
they see that the therapy works,” 
Feldman said. “But most of us 
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Hopkins Hospital's new policy will not allow doctors to recieve free drug samples for patients. 


In 2006 Wal-Mart introduced 
its $4 prescription drug program, 
which offers approximately 95 
percent of the prescriptions that 
are written for the majority of 
drug therapies. 

“Since the advent of the Wal- 
Mart $4 list, the number of medi- 
cations that you can buy at a very 
reasonable price has gone up,” 
Feldman said. “But this doesn’t 
mean everyone has access. It’s of- 
ten difficult for patients in cities 
like Baltimore to get to pharma- 
cies with a $4 list.” 

Although access to affordable 
drugs is not as much of a prob- 
lem as it used to be, the former 
pharmaceutical representative 
said that the impact of eliminat- 
ing drug samples will be huge in 
the academic setting of Hopkins 
Hospital. 

“There are so many indigent 
patients being cared for [at Hop- 
kins Hospital] because of its in- 
ner city setting,” she said. “We 
know it’s a secret that samples 
are used primarily for patients 
that cannot afford drug thera- 
py. If they don’t have access to 
samples, their small health issue 
could turn into an urgent issue 
and land them back in the emer- 
gency room.” 

In addition to the impact on 
the drugs that physicians can 
offer to patients with financial 
needs, the former 
representative 
said that prohib- 
iting free drug 
samples will force 
pharmaceuti- 
cal companies to 
adapt their mar- 
keting strategies. 

“Representa- 
tives that are good 
at selling will fig- 
ure out how to 
bring value to an 
interaction with 
a doctor without 
the crutch of pro- 
viding samples,” 


she said. “Bad 
reps will quickly 
be highlighted 


and won't be able 
to make it in the 
business.” 
Exceptions to 
the hospital’s pol- 
icy include drug 
or medical device 
samples that are 
necessary for pa- 
tient education, as 
well as the accep- 
tance of medical or 
scientific books, as 
long as they do not 
carry the name of 
a_ pharmaceutical 
or medical device 


company. 
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Progess on 


empty Olmsted 


Both Sisson and Feldman ex- | 


lot anticipated 
alter purchase 


since companies often changed | 


OLMSTED, From Al 
Bros. made to the Charles Village 
community. 

There were promises made 
to the community by Streuver 
Bros. Specifically, 350 units of 
parking and the completion 
of streetscaping, according to 
Moore. 

Ralph Moore, Dana's hus- 
band, added that the community 
is concerned that Hopkins keeps 


| the Charles Village community 


in mind in the development. 

“Ultimately the community 
must be respected and business- 
es cannot operate without appre- 
ciating that simple fact,” he said. 
“The community deserves to be 
respected and cannot be expect- 
ed to give up understandings 
and all that were made between 
the community and the prior 
dealmakers,” he added. 

Moore also spoke of the com- 
munity’s previous unhappiness 
with developers. 

“With other Hopkins owned 
property near the University, 
the Hopkins Square property in 
particular, the developers, the 
Cordish Company Team, have 
not been particularly open and 
respectful of the community in 
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The empty lot on 33rd St. and St. Paul has been vacant for a number of years. 


terms of the community’s con- 
cerns and wishes,” Moore said. 
“Some of this was apparent over 
the development of the 7-Eleven 
on the corner of 31st and Charles; 
they’ve operated as if they don’t 
even have to talk to us, which is 
unfortunate because this is our 
neighborhood.” 

According to Moore, the com- 
munity expects the choice of 
developer and certain lighting, 
as well as streetscaping expec- 
tations, which were previously 
made with Streuver Bros., to be 
carried out. 


“One thing to keep in mind 
is that, if the University does 
purchase it, it’s doubtful that it 
would be called Olmsted any- 
more,” O’Shea wrote. 

“That was a name given to 
the project by the current own- 
ers.” 

According to the University’s 
official statement regarding the 
negotiations, Canyon Johnson 
and Streuver Bros. had planned 
to name the lot the Olmsted in 
honor of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, the architect who designed 
Wyman Park Dell. 





THETA, From Al 
in alignment with the chapter’s 
official position of “no com- 
ment.” 

According to Director of Greek 
Life Robert Turning, the events 
of the Barnes and Noble break-in 
during a Theta date party started 
an investigation by the national 
headquarters. 

“Once the headquarters delved 
into it, more and more stuff was 
uncovered. It gave cause for con- 
cern that this was more than an 
isolated incident and the sorority 
wasn't interested in living up to 
the founding values of Kappa Al- 
pha Theta,” Turning said. ) 

According to Turning, next 
spring’s sorority rush will proba- 
bly see larger pledge classes since 
there are fewer groups, and they 
project that about the same num- 





ber of people will be interested. 
He estimated that there may be 
upwards of 50 pledges for each 
of the remaining three sororities 
rather than the usual 40. 

“It's sad, especially since 
they’re such a large chapter. 
I’m kind of disappointed in the 
membership that they couldn’t 
discipline themselves,” Turning 
said. 

According to Leah Zambetti, 
vice president of program devel- 
opment of Alpha Phi, the loss of 
Theta will probably have a nega- 
tive impact on the functionality 
of Greek life at Hopkins. 

“1 think it’s somewhat nega- 
tive because we found a good 
balance between the four so- 
rorities. I think that if we lose a 
sorority, the pledge classes will 
be pretty big which is kind of 


‘Theta national HQ disbands JHU chapter 


detrimental for us, in a sorority, 
to get to know each other,” she 
said. 

The vote from Panhellenic 
means that Theta will not have to 
go through the normal process to 
get the new chapter established 
for the return to campus, accord- 
ing to Turning. 

“The key point of the recolo- 
nization is that they have to be 
gone for a minimum of a year, 
and if they can’t commit staff to 
it, it may be 18 months or longer,” 
Turning said. 

Liz Rinck, the director of com- 
munications of the Kappa Alpha 
Theta headquarters, declined to 
comment. 

Turning said that parents and 
alumni are currently being noti- 
fied of Theta’s temporary termi- 
nation. 
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An “excess” of delicious food at XS Micro-minis, short shorts are back 


XS’s multiple floors make dining a new experience each time you go 


estaurants 
always 


are not 
the _ liveli- 
est of places, but XS 

has earned itself a 

- reputation for being 

an affordable, delicious 


, and up- 
scale Asian fusion. 


It certainly 
delivers. A small, simple facade 
a block south of Penn Station be- 
lies the inner sophistication and 
club music piping through the 
walls. 


The space that XS occupies is 


no wider than a small storefront, 
but it climbs. Up and up, four 
flights of steps and many tables 
later, my four friends and I arrive 
at our table. 

It is in an alcove, with small 
candles on each of the round 
tables lined against the wall 
of cushioned bench seats. Just 
outside the alcove is the bar, 
tastefully lit with mood light- 
ing. 

The entire multi-tiered restau- 
rant feels alive, like a thin beast, 
ready to burst from the shackles 
of the neighboring buildings and 
break free. 

There are two menus: one 
for drinks and desserts, and the 
other for the food. There are four 
parts to the main food menu: 
Starters, Sushi, XS and Breakfast 
(served all day). 

As enticing as Belgian Waffles, 
omelets, French toast and pan- 
cakes sound, they will have to 
wait for another time. I’m here for 
a real dinner. 

We order Fried Calamari ($7.95) 
and a Shrimp Tempura roll ($5.95) 
from the Sushi menu as appetiz- 
ers and various noodle dishes and 
sandwiches as our entrees. 

The entrees at XS include sand- 
wiches, wraps and noodles and 
rice. Almost all are $10, including 
the various Pad Thai, with a few 
notable exceptions, such as the 
XS-ive Pad Thai ($13.95). 

The XS-ive contains all the 
various forms of protein the XS 
offers, including chicken, shrimp, 
beef and even eggs. I craved a lit- 
tle extra meatiness for my meal, 
so that was the dish for me. 

On the sandwich side of 
things, there is a Kobe Beef 
Burger, which is hand-formed 
from fresh ground Kobe beef. 
For those who are not versed in 
the ways of beef lore, Kobe beef 
is widely known as the “best beef 
on the planet.” 

Originally imported from Ja- 
pan, these cattle are known for 
getting pampered. In fact, they 
are literally massaged. The re- 
sult is extremely fine beef that 
connoisseurs of beef have come 
to love. I’ve only had it once, in 
the form of Kobe beef dumplings, 
but I digress. 


Also offered turkey, 


are 


chicken, Cuban pork, roast beef 
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XS has a variety of.unique seating arrangements. 





and veggie panini, all grilled on 
sourdough, with delicious and 
creative toppings such as granny 
smith apples and smoked Gouda 
cheese. 

Our appetizers 
quickly and at 
the same time. 

A somewhat 
small dollop of 
wasabi sat next 

to a stack of red 
ginger, withthe 
shrimp tails sticking out 
and up from either end 
of the cut roll pieces. 

The calamari were 
lightly battered and pro- 
vided a nice taste of the 
actual squid. The mild 
chili sauce that accompa- 
nied it was fitting. 

Our entrees came out 
just as we finished up 
the appetizers, and we 
welcomed them happily. 
Portion-wise, XS-ive Pad 
Thai does not skimp, 
though I wouldn't bill it 
as excessive in size. 

A healthy portion of 
the spicy noodles in a 
tall, stacked shape ap- 
pears to be modest in 
amount, but upon finish- 
ing the mound of meat, 
shrimp and noodles, | 
found that I was quite 
full. My friend, who hap- 
pened to order the same 
dish, also found this to 
be the case. 

The heat from the noodles 
was just right, though I feel that 
some might want some more. 
However, for those who want 


arrived 





B-more for Less 


a milder dish, be sure to make 
a request when you place your 
order. 

Eating at XSis an experience. It | 
is an experience that may change 
every time you go, which makes 
it enticing. De- 
pending on 
what floor you 
decide to dine 
on and whom 
you are with, 
XS can delivera 
new and enriching environment. 

On the first floor, there is a 
coffee bar that also serves des- 


Guo 


serts and gelato, as well as a 
sushi bar where you can order 
your sushi and watch it being 
made. Carry-out orders are also 
prepared there. 

The second floor is the mez- 
zanine dining area, and it only 
contains a few tables. It is really 
more of a turn-around point to 
get to the third floor, which is the 
main dining area containing a 
wrap-around bar, local artwork 
and a flat screen TV. 

We were on the third floor. 
The fourth floor is labeled as the 
loft dining area and contains an- 
other large flat screen TV. 

What makes XS different? In | 
short, everything. It is an un- 
usual take on the idea of dining | 
out. 

Clean, modern lines and 
lighting blend with chic décor | 
and upbeat music to create a 
multi-layered restaurant that 
will take many more trips to ex- 
plore in detail. And with break- 
fast served all day, it’s never too | 
late to fit in that most important 
meal of the day. 
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At XS, the chefs ensure that the food not only tastes great but looks enticing, too. | 


Martial arts combine mental strength with physical fitness 


he ancient Greeks 

practiced boxing 

and wrestling in the 

Olympic Games. The 

Romans held grand 
exhibitions of gladiator fights for 
public entertainment. Chinese 
monks formed their own martial 
arts schools hundreds of years 
before Christ. Compared to more 
modern forms of sports like base- 
ball and field hockey, martial arts 
are old news. 

Like many other sports, prac- 
ticing martial arts is a great way 
to stay in shape, 
build stamina, 
strengthenmuscle 
groups, de-stress 
and increase flex- 
ibility. 

However, un- 
like your regular 
trips to the gym 
or intramural 
practice, martial 
arts offer some- 
thing more. 

Ask most mar- 
tial artists and 
you will learn 
that practicing 
martial arts is 
not just a way 
to learn self-de- 
fense or stay fit; 
it is a way of life 
outside of class, 
based on_ prin- 


on a few classes before making 
a decision to join. 


Kyokushin karate 

Kyokushin is a style of Japa- 
nese karate, originally developed 
by Matsutastu Oyama in the 
1960s. It emphasizes strength, 
power, tough training and prac- 
tical self-defense techniques and 
sparring. 

Kyokushin instructors, called 
senseis, focus on three funda- 
mentals. Instruction of basic tech- 
niques includes blocks, punches, 





ciples of respect, 
mental strength 
and discipline. 

While there are hundreds of 
different styles of martial arts to 
choose from, here’s a sampling 
of some broad martial arts cat- 
egories to help you begin your 
search for the training school 
that matches your personal in- 
terests. 

When searching, keep in 
mind that even within a style, 
training can differ from school 
to school, so it’s a good idea to 


visit several schools and sit in. 


kicks and stances from a stand- 
ing position. 

After learning the basics, the 
student moves on to learn spe- 
cific katas, or formal sequences of 
punches, kicks, jumps and blocks 
against imaginary opponents. 

Students practicing Kyo- 
kushin participate in full-con- 
tact partial-kumite or sparring. 
Another style that is similar to 
Kyokushin is Shotokan karate, 
a Japanese style that was devel- 


COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWKALITELIRESIMLER COM 
Students who participate in Kyokushin practice full-contact sparring that is exciting to watch. 


hen I was in 

eighth grade, 

a_ school-wide 

assembly was 

called. Our 

principle glared down and lam- 

basted the seventh and eighth 

grade girls for dressing inap- 

propriately ... the exposed cleav- 

age, the bare midriffs, the mini- 
skirts. 

Directly afterwards, my math 


| teacher, a woman in her mid-60s, 


placed her palms on her desk, 
sighed and said, “It’s just ... you 
need to leave something to their 
imaginations, girls!” 

Ah, words of wisdom passed 
on from old to young. (It should 
be noted that I did not go to an 
all-girls school, and this was said 
with all the boys in our class 
present as well.) 

Certainly this could be very 
simply slipped into the rules of 
fashion: Don’t dress like a slut. 
But skin isn’t always bad, as I’ve 


| already addressed in my article 


on the sheer trend. The clothing 
should complement the amount 
of skin showing. 

When the skin distracts from 
the clothing, that’s when you 
know there’s too much. 

For this spring, the area to 


| highlight is the legs. One of the 


most popular runway shows for 
the spring was Hannah Mac- 
Gibbon’s collection for Chloé. A 
real highlight of her collection 
was her scallop edged high- 
waisted short shorts. 

They came in white, apricot 


| and navy and were especially 


fun and flattering. The combina- 
tion of the high 


Now, maybe 
you don’t have 
the money 
to afford the 
Chloé shorts. I 
certainly don’t 
have an extra 
thousand or so 
dollars lying 
around. Don’t 
fear, though, 
because shorts 
are a basic sta- 
ple at any store, 
and high-waist- 
ed short-shorts 
are abundant. 

Urban Out- 
fitters, The Gap 
and Ameri- 
can Apparel 
all have lovely 
renditions in 
denim and cot- 
ton in many 
different colors 
for a far more 
affordable 





price. 

This season, 
play around 
with color 


— don’t just go 
straight to the 
navy or black 
shorts. Chloé’s 
white pair are 
eye-catching 
and suggest the 
sort of carefree 
spring afternoon we all dream 
of. Red, pink, yellow, green or 
purple are all colors that could 
see extra time in your ward- 
robe. 

J. Crew, Pix- 





waist and the 


short inseam 
lengthens the 
leg. 

Of course, 
the models 
wearing the 
look on the 
runway al- 


ready have am- 
ple leg to work 
with, but we 
mere mortals 
can create an illusion of length 
with this style also. 

After all, you work with what 
| you're given, and everything’s 
relative to your own body. Per- 
haps you don't have Karlie Kloss‘s 
legs (she walked in the first look 
for the collection), but on the 
Brick Runway, you need to just 
focus on enhancing the length of 
your own legs. 





oped by father and son Gichin 
and Gigo Funakoshi in the early 
1900s. 


Taekwondo 

Taekwondo is a style of mar- 
tial arts originating in Korea. 
Over recent years, a major rift 
has developed between tradi- 
tional and sport taekwondo. 

Traditional taekwondo _ fo- 
cuses more on the original, tra- 
ditional fighting techniques and 
philosophy; sport Taekwondo, on 
the other hand, emphasizes com- 





petition sparring (such as in the 
modern Olympics) and exercise. 
Compared to Shotokan or 
Kyokushin karate, Taekwondo 
tends to emphasize speed and 
agility over power, with a strong 
emphasis on high kicks, jumping 
and unusual striking and break- 
ing techniques. 
Brazilian jiu-jitsu ' 
Unlike karate and taekwondo, 
jiu-jitsu is a martial art that origi- 





The Brick 


ie Market and 
Free People 
carry many 
fresh and cute 
shorts as well. 
The one cut 
of short that I 
would highly 
suggest steer- 
ing clear of is 
the Bermuda 
short. It’s an 
awkward 
length that is not flattering on 
anyone. Length wise, take the 
classic J. Crew chino as a length 
guide. It comes in 3-, 5-, 7- and 
9-inch inseams. Do not go low- 
er than 5. This applies for all 
brands. 

After a good pair of shorts, 
the best way to flatter your legs 
is with a high heel. The high heel 
is probably my favorite fashion 


Boyle 


Runway 


nated from Japa- 
nese judo but was 


spread to Brazil 
by Japanese judo 
expert Mitsuyo 


Maeda in the early 
1900s. 

Jiu-jitsu has ex- 
perienced a jump 
in popularity by 
the televised fights 
such as the UI- 
timate Fighting 
Championship 
(UFC), as many 
competitors are 
trained primarily 
in jiu-jitsu forms of 
fighting. 

Jiu-jitsusparring 
is for the most part 
full contact and 
consists mainly of 
practical grappling 
holds and strikes 
(kicks, punches) to 
subdue an oppo- 
nent. 

Unlike karate 
and taekwondo, 
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creation. Every girl looks good in 
heels. 

For those who are intimidated 
by walking in heels, I suggest 
starting off with a lower heel and 
working your way up. Also, plat- 
form heels are incredibly easy 
to walk in, while giving quite a 
boost. 

The shape of a high heel com- 
pliments the shape of the leg. As 
your leg shape follows a fluid 
line, the heel continues that line, 
and the longer the line the longer 
your leg appears. 

The combination of a short 
hemline and a high heel makes 
your legs seem miles long. This 
brings me back to my eighth 
grade math teacher. No one 
wants to look like a street walk- 
er. 

To balance out the look and 
keep it classy, put on a looser 
or long sleeved top. For Chloé, 
MacGibbon paired each pair of 
shorts with a matching blazer. 

So for the spring, get out the 
razor and the moisturizer and 
put your legs on display. 


COURTESY OF WWWPROPERFORMANCEFITNESS.COM 


fighters fight both Kickboxing is a fun, effective form of aerobic exercise. 


on the floor and in 
standing positions. 


Capoeira 

Capoeira is another Brazil- 
ian martial art form that fuses 
African and Brazilian fighting 


ments even acro- 


up endurance and strength, and 
speed is key. 


Kickboxing 


If you're looking for a less- 
intense sport that incorporates 


cardio-kickbox- 


techniques with some martial arts 
dance and music. oate characteristics, 
copies incor Leah Matntero shek ou cao 

’ oxing. As its 
flowing — move- Guest Column name __ suggests, 


batics. It’s a great 
choice if you are looking for a 
spiritual, non-contact style. 


Boxing 

Everyone's seen Rocky. Tradi- 
tional boxers fight opponents of 
similar weight standing up, us- 
ing mainly closed-fist punches, 


including jabs, hooks and upper- 
cuts. Boxers work hard to build 


ing is an exercise 
program drawn from martial 
arts that focuses on developing 
kicking technique, but also in- 


- cludes punching and “boxing” 


with an imaginary opponent. 
Kickboxing classes emphasize 
jumping, kick and punch com- 
binations and repetition, and 
they are great forms of aerobic 
exercise. 
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Empty no more 


After more than two years of emp- 
ty promises by the Struever Brothers 
Firm, the University is taking the right 
step in negotiating the purchase of the 
stagnant Olmsted Lot. While the Olm- 
sted was originally a collective project 
between Struever Brothers, Hopkins 
and Baltimore City that sought to revi- 
talize the community, the abandoned 
lot has become a blight on the neigh- 
borhood. 

We hope that by purchasing the Ol- 
msted lot, the University will be able 


to begin construction of apartments, a 
parking area and retail space quickly. 
These will be animportant stimulant for 
the struggling Charles Village economy. 
Additionally, the development of apart- 
ments in the lot, which is located close 
to University property, will further con- 
nect the Hopkins student community 
with local residents. 

We urge the University to expedite 
the construction when the purchase is 
finalized. The lot has been left empty for 
too long. 





fegulating corporate influence 


A new policy at the School of Medi- 
cine and Hopkins Hospital is a positive 
step in the effort to prevent undue influ- 
ence of big business in medicine. 

The policy, to be instituted in July, pro- 
hibits the acceptance of gifts by Hopkins 
faculty and staff from pharmaceutical 
and medical device companies. 

While it is difficult to say with cer- 
tainty the degree to which such gifts af- 
fect medical practice, the fact that these 
companies see the need to spend bil- 
lions of dollars a year on such market- 
ing efforts suggests that they do have 
some impact. 

Of course, these companies play a 
role in medicine. They provide an in- 
valuable service in their discovery of 
new cures and technologies. Yet even 
faculty and administrators at Hopkins 
have expressed concern over the role 
of drug companies in determining 
products used at their own institu- 
tion. According to Julie Gottlieb, as- 
sistant dean of Policy Coordination at 
the School of Medicine, the increase in 
these companies’ marketing expendi- 
tures “is troubling because we want to 
have good scientific exchange with in- 


dustry, but it is difficult for physicians 
to make independent decisions about 
clinical care, teaching and purchasing 
if there is marketing influence in their 
facilities.” 

Such influence is not necessarily mali- 
cious, if even conscious. “Though most 
of us [physicians] like to think that we 
aren't influenced on an individual level, 
the literature seems to indicate that it 
does influence us,” said Lenny Feldman, 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Internal Medicine and Pediatrics. 

In addition to curbing conflicts of 
interest, the policy will also further in- 
crease the transparency of the institu- 
tion and will consequently help build 
patients’ confidence in the treatment 
they receive. 

Hopkins is implementing this policy 
as university medical schools across 
the country are developing similar 
changes, including University of Penn- 
sylvania, Stanford, Yale and Vanderbilt. 
The weight of the Hopkins name in 
medicine lends significant support in 
the movement towards ensuring that 
medicine does not become beholden to 
corporate interests. 





Charter revoked 


The Kappa Alpha Theta (Theta) na- 
tional headquarters’ vote to close its 
Hopkins chapter for at least 12 months 
is unfortunate. 

The alleged Hopkins Barnes and No- 
ble break-in during a Theta date party 
sparked an investigation by Theta na- 
tional headquarters and after being put 
on social probation, the sorority held a 
party in violation of its probation terms. 
This page is disappointed that the Theta 
sisters would allow such preventable in- 
cidents to occur in the first place. 

Regrettably, the poor decisions of some 
Theta sisters have prevented all of its 


members from having the opportunity to 
belong to this community; Theta’s social 
events and community service around 
Charles Village certainly have enriched 
the college experience for many under- 
graduates. 

However, as members of a sorority, 
sisters should be self-policing to the ex- 
tent that they can make sure that they do 
not violate their own national policies. 
Though disappointing, the reaction to 
shut the chapter down seems logical, fol- 
lowing their reaction to the announce- 
ment that the investigation would oc- 
cur. 





Farewell fall break 


The University’s announcement that 
the Fall Break day scheduled for the 2009 
Fall semester will be cancelled due to an 


oversight in scheduling is disappointing. . 


This page agrees that with the already 
scheduled orientation week and winter 
vacation limiting possible solutions, the 
cancellation of Fall Break is perhaps the 
only viable option. 

However, we must express our dis- 
satisfaction with the University’s over- 
sight. We understand, as Paula Burger 
points out, that “the world is [not] go- 
ing to collapse if we don’t have a Fall 
Break this year,” but the cause of this 
is inexcusable. The fact that the Uni- 
versity nearly scheduled a semester 
with fewer than the minimum hours 


is ridiculous and taking away a much- 
appreciated break is a disappointing 
solution. 

Hopkins has shorter semesters than 
almost every one of its peer institutions. 
Many of these schools also have fall 


‘breaks that last a week, not just a single 


day. There are many potential benefits 
of having such a break here at Hopkins. 
Students could use such down time to 
do research, catch up on work or simply 
take a break from their studies. Start- 
ing in 2010, the University could begin 
classes a week earlier and schedule in 
a real fall break. The SGA and Office of 
Student Life should pursue this course 
of action for the benefit of future classes 
of Hopkins students. _ 
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“I Love My Country, and | Fear For It” 


, I'm frightened. Not “the world 
Is a scary place” frightened. Not 
“times are a-changin’” frightened. 
No, I'm legitimately frightened for 
my life. I can’t sleep at night, I have 
no appetite, and I’m scared to leave 
my apartment. Why? ACORN. 
Homosexuals, too. And fascism 
socialism, Marxism and Islam, all 
rolled into one really scary black 
man. I'm scared that they want to 
take my guns and my savings and 
hand them out to poor people and 
Muslim countries. I’m scared that 
they're going to take my Bible and 
my values and throw them into 
the flames. I'm scared that they're 
going to indoctrinate my children 
with materialism, atheism, evolu- 
tion and absurd amounts of politi- 
cal correctness. Who are they? 

Liberals. And they’re coming to 
get you, too. Don't believe me? Ask 
Glenn Beck. Ask Newt Gingrich. 
Ask Rush Limbaugh or Michele 
Bachmann. Or better yet, ask Rich- 
ard Poplawski. Two weeks ago he 
shot three police officers in the face 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Having coaxed 
the officers to his house with a do- 
mestic disturbance call, he loaded 
up his AK-47 and answered the 
front door with a message: You're 
not taking my guns. A friend of his 
said that Poplawski, an avid fan of 
Fox News, feared “the Obama gun 
ban that’s on the way” and “didn't 
like our rights being infringed 
upon.” The best part? There is no 
gun ban on the way. 

But the assault on your freedoms 
doesn’t end there. Liberals want 
more than your guns — they want 
your values as well. Ask the Na- 
tional Organization for Marriage. 
They recently ran a minute-long ad 
depicting “real” people expressing 
their fear of the upcoming moral 
crisis. A crisis so devastating that it 
could only be caused by one thing: 
gay marriage. Featuring men and 
women experiencing such perse- 
cution as, “I’m a California doctor 
who must choose between my faith 


and my job,’ the ad shows clips 


Steve lannelli is a senior mechani- 
cal engineering major from Haddon 
Heights, N.J. 


Andrew Brandel 


Defining American Spirit 


The theory of history posited in 
Karl Marx’s Die Deutsche Ideologie 
continues to haunt contemporary 
social thought and may at least 
inspire new consideration of our 
shared, identifying American spir- 
it. Marx believed there was some- 
thing inherent to German life and 
perhaps Germany itself that made 
possible the production of philoso- 
phers like Kant and Hegel, and 
that moreover there is something 
strikingly German about the think- 
ers who share their lineage. While 
I am not altogether convinced that 
the French are marked by their 
revolutionary political thinking, 
the English by their economics 
and the Germans by their preoc- 
cupation with the human spirit, I 
do find myself sympathetic to the 
idea that there is a cultural essence 
that hides behind our seemingly 
independent lives and conditions 
our character in important and vis- 
ible ways. Whether or not we agree 
with his generalizations, Marx 
points at this ethereal something 
that always seems just beyond our 
grasp, just beyond definition, that 
seems to me at least to be evident. 
But if only Germany could have 
been the setting for transcendental 
idealism and for Nietzsche, if only 
France could have provided a back- 
drop for so many prominenf revo- 
lutions for Rousseau and Voltaire, 
and if Keynes and Newton had to 
be born English, what is it that de- 
fines the American mode of think- 
ing? Is there one? 

If we begin American history 
with European colonization, we 
find a fairly cohesive picture of 
early American thought. While co- 
lonial set forth frequently 
divergent theoretical frameworks, 
their resonance is nonetheless clear. 
There was a pervasive and evident 
orientation towards questions of 
the nature of the social, and the 
relationship of the individual and 


ee 


eae Brandel is a senior anthro- 
pology and philosophy major from 
Westchester, N.Y. 


Steve lannelli 


of actors talking about how their 
rights are being infringed upon be- 
cause homosexuals can now marry 
in four states. Let me clarify this: 
Four out of 50 states now allow ho- 
mosexuals marriage-associated tax 
benefits and health care benefits, 
and conservatives are up in arms 
because their poor, poor children 
must be taught that God loves all 
his creations — not just the straight 
ones. Watch out Louisiana, the gays 
are marryir again. 

Are you frightened yet? If not, 
then maybe youshould tune into the 
ring-leader of the paranoia-fest: Fox 
News — more specifically, Glenn 
Beck. Stating that the only way to 
Save our country is to “drive a stake 
through the heart of the bloodsuck- 
ers” (I wish I were making this up), 
Glenn Beck has launched the most 
aggressive fear campaign since — 
dare I say — the 2008 Republican 
presidential bid. He recently aired 
his “9/12” project in which he cried 
on television about how he “loves 
[his] country and he fears for it” “It 
seems like the voices of our leaders 
and special interests and the media, 
they’re surrounding us,” he admitted 
on Fox News. He then aired an actor 
dressed as Thomas Paine (the poor 
soul must be rolling in his grave) to 
incite populist rage. Mr. Not-Paine 
informed the American people that 
it was their duty to rise up and take 
back control of their government. 
“Your democracy has deteriorated 
to government of the government, 
by the government, and for the gov- 
ernment,” he told the fearful view- 
ers. 

Enough is enough. Religious 
Conservatism still exists in this 
country because of one thing: para- 
noia — sheer insuppressible fear 
that the world (meaning: democrat- 
ically elected government) is out to 
get you. Glenn Beck com- 


can organization planning to vio- 
lently disrupt conservative Tea Par- 
ties. Newt Gingrich told the people 
that Obama appointed a gay rights 
activist to the council on faith-based 
initiatives to help his “anti-religious 


want your life, your liberties, and 
your pursuit of happiness. And 
you're never getting them back. 
When will the conservatives 
learn? Since 2004 they’ve been la- 
beling liberals as “anti-American” 


} 
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Logan Quinn 


Celebrity Politicians 


Here in the land of the free we 
believe in the rule of law, the idea 
that no one, not even the sitting 
President, is above the system. 
When we were young, the image 


| of President Clinton standing trial 
. . war on churches.” The liberals | 


and “terrorists.” It is now 2009 and, | 


still blind to the fact that their fear 
mongering lost them the presiden- 
tial election, conservatives insist 
on stirring up populist rage. When 
they aren’t lying to the people about 
the imminent gun ban, they’re 
inciting anger about homosexual 


rights. When they aren't labeling | 
our democratically elected leaders | 


as “fascists” and “totalitarians,” 
they’re warning Americans about 
the dangers of secularism and pro- 
gressivism. The American people 
are sick and tired of this paranoia 
propaganda. 

Our economy is in shambles. 
Conservatives need to face the is- 
sue at hand. Instead of treating the 
direction of our government like 
an attack on their values, they need 
to embrace the will of the people. 
Conservatism lost this election 
because its McCarthy-esque poli- 


tics are worthless, and while the | 


American people have made their 
political choice plenty clear, con- 
servative pundits and politicians 
continue to scream “persecution” 
at every turn. There is no doubt in 
my mind that if our government's 
plans to fix the economy fail, the 
blame will lie with the immaturity 
and idiocy of modern American 


conservatism. And frankly, I'm | 


frightened. 


should have been enough to ce- 
ment this concept into our develop- 
ing minds, despite the basis for the 
trial. The idea was borne out of the 
backlash against totalitarian mo- 
narchical government that permit- 
ted the seat of authority to exercise 
virtually unchecked power. Amer- 
ica has since stood as the beacon (a 
few notable slips aside, i.e. the Dred 
Scott decision) of an impartial jus- 
tice system, free of prejudice and 
interested in truth above the the- 


| ater of the court. Well, almost. 





In the era of the 24-hour news 
cycle, celebrity antics, which some- 
times slip into what those in the 
legal profession call felonies, have 


| become a pseudo-reality show 


without the forced drama. And I'm 
not only talking about the coverage 
on the Entertainment (E!) channel. 
Lindsay Lohan and Britney Spears 
basically have their own liaisons to 
CNN and the other major news net- 
works. And I swear Fox News has 
Paris Hilton's limo driver on speed 
dial — they never miss an upskirt 
shot of her getting out of her car. 
Drugs, DUI's, assault and battery, 
soliciting prostitution, shoplifting, 
gun possession, murder. Celebrities 
are subject to the same faults/mis- 
takes as the common person, how- 
ever unforgivable the offenses. The 
problem is that with the increased 
attention, these celebrities are get- 
ting more lenient sentences than 


| their less famous counterparts who 


commit the same crimes. And even 
when the punishments are compa- 
rable, celebrities often end up only 
serving a partial sentence. 


Even justice isn’t blind when it 
comes to the flash and glamor of 
Hollywood. The sparkling smiles, 
the twinkling eyes returning every 
flash from the bulbs of drooling pa- 
parazzi, all falling over themselves 
to deliver the latest piece of celeb- 
rity gossip to the eager and high- 
paying news outlets. The fact that 
I know who Brangelina and Benni- 
fer are and why the two are irrec- 
oncilable should prove that even 
someone as disinterested in the lat- 
est celebrity gossip as myself is so 
inundated with the hottest “news” 
that I know why Pitt and Aniston 
broke up. I don’t even know why 
my last girlfriend and I broke up, 
but it wasn’t because I started see- 
ing an Angelina. 

All this attention seems to dis- 
tract from the application of jus- 
tice in celebrity crimes. Often, the 
television personalities escape the 
long arm of the law by signing au- 
tographs for the jurists. Perhaps it’s 
not so obvious, but it cannot be de- 
nied that their presence has an ef- 
fect on a “jury of their peers” who 
idolize these people. The favored 
position of celebrities in regard to 
the law is as well-documented as 
it is ridiculous. The only celebrity 
I have seen get what I would call 
an equal or more harsh punish- 
ment than I think I would get for 
the same crime is Michael Vick. 
That was a circus. But everyone 
else gets off with a slap on the 
wrist and minimal community 
service. Don’t believe me? Check 
the short list: Naomi Campbell, su- 
permodel, 200 hours community 
service after pleading guilty to 
assaulting two police officers; Lind- 
say Lohan, actress, 84 minutes be- 
hind bars for a drunken driving 
and cocaine-possession conviction; 
Paris Hilton, hotel heiress, 22 days 
in detention for violating 





pared the 2008 election to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The National Marriage As- 
sociation wants you to be- 
lieve that homosexuals are 
going to convert your chil- 
dren to gayness. Michele 
Malkin is convinced that 
ACORN is an anti-Ameri- 


the community. The 18" 
century saw two strands 
of philosophical canon de- 
veloping roots in America: 
a Puritan religious philoso- 
phy on the one hand and 
an Enlightenment brand 
of political thinking on 
the other, guided by Jeffer- 
son and Franklin. Led by 
Edwards and the “Great 
Awakening,” Americans 
entered into an interna- 
tional narrative, drawing 
together a commitment to 
a transcendent order with 
an empiricist turn in phi- 
losophy and the scientific 
revolution. The political 
prophets of the American 








brand of liberal democracy 
were far less concerned 
with these “higher” dialogues than 
with social and political issues, yet 
whispers of its influence can be 
heard throughout their writings. 
Nineteenth-century American 
thought was dominated by evolu- 
tion, anew and native form of tran- 
scendentalism, and finally by prag- 
matism. In many ways, this was 
the period that set the stage for our 
currentsocio-intellectual condition. 
The metaphysical concerns of the 
previous century reformed them- 
selves into an American school 
of transcendentalism, inspired 
by the discovery and subsequent 
translations of German philosophy 
and motivated by a reaction to a 
peculiar Bostonian proclivity for 
Unitarianism (and its debate with 
its cousin Trinitarian sects). While 
the fires of mysticism raged in the 
voices of Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman in the American north- 
east, Darwin replaced Newton as 
the dominant motif in scientific 
discourse. Fiske, Wright, Spencer 
and Sumner helped draw the Dar- 
winian insight into the political 
fray, leading it as far as to influence 
and shape social theory. At the 
same time, the pragmatic tenden- 
cies of an earlier generation bore 
a full philosophical tradition unto 


American soil. The 20 century was 
witness to a continued attraction to 
pragmatism, as well as a firm rejec- 
tion of idealism, while later Ameri- 
cans expressed a sympathy with 
common sense naturalism. 

The current century and the last 
several decades of the last do little 
to render the underlying threads 
of common ideology plainer, as 
we have seen the rise of linguis- 
tic, feminist and queer theory, 
along with countless others. What 
I would suggest however is that 
each of these epochs in American 





thought, disparate as they seem 


at times, are united in that they 
were only possible in these forms 
because of the unique confluences 
of influence. Unlike the dominant 
cultures of Europe or Asia, Ameri- 
can culture was completely tossed 
off and reformulated at the incep- 
tion of its identity as a colonized 
horizon. The American collective 
consciousness has struggled with 
so many variously distributed 
influences that it cannot help but 
synthesize them in at least as many 
different intellectual products. This 
is the greatness of the American 
ideology; it is inspired by, nurtured 
by and conceived in the very es- 
sence of freedom. 


probation in a drunk driv- 
ing case; Snoop Dogg, rap- 
per, 800 hours community 
service for gun and drug- 
possession charges; OJ. 
Simpson .. . The sad reality 
is that we've actually come 
to accept this. And I really 
couldn’t care less. Except 
for the OJ. thing. That’s not 
cool. Otherwise, I just don’t 
care that the Hollywood A- 
and B-listers get off easier 
than most people. It doesn’t 
affect my life in the slight- 
est. Sure, I have a principled 





Today's 


pose. Earlier, they had 
fought against the Stamp 
Act, which required that 
all paper documents bear 
a stamp for which a duty 
had to be paid. They did 
not oppose this method 
of taxation, and, in fact, 
had imposed a similar tax 
on themselves to help pay 
for the French and Indian 
War. They opposed the 
fact that it had been as- 











ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Conservative critics of Con- 
gress’ and Barack Obama's eco- 
nomic policy have been staging 
“Tea Party” protests. That makes 
sense, right? The Founding Gen- 
eration staged the Boston Tea 
Party to oppose the Tea Tax. Why 
shouldn’t we honor their memo- 
ry in the process of protesting 
taxes? 

The answer is that these pro- 
testers have lost track of the orig- 
inal ideals of the Revolution. The 
Boston Tea Party was in opposi- 
tion to a tax that actually lowered 
the price of tea. Why would any- 
one protest paying less for tea? 
Because the Boston Tea Party 
wasn’t about the price of tea; it 
was about the imposition of a tax 
by a distant Parliament without 
any representation. That particu- 


_lar tea tax imposed as one of a 


bitterly protested package of tax 
called the Townshend Duties, 
many of which were eventually 
repealed thanks to widespread 
protests. To clarify: The men 


who engaged in the Boston Tea’ 


Party were not opposed to taxa- 
tion, even in support of the dis- 
tant government. They opposed 
having no say in how much they 
were taxed and for what pur- 


sessed by a Parliament in 
which the colonies had no 
voice. 

The taxes imposed by Con- 
gress at the behest of the Obama 
administration are in no way 
equivalent. Every member of 
Congress was elected (or ap- 
pointed) in accordance with the 
democratic representation pro- 
cess. President Obama was elect- 
ed both by popular and electoral 
vote. Obama and Co. have not 
in any way deprived these pro- 
testers of the rights guaranteed 
them under the United States’ 
Constitution, including the right 
to freedom of expression that 
they are exercising to pervert the 
essence of the Boston Tea Party. 

Unfortunately, the liberal me- 
dia has jumped on this story and 
are reacting like spoiled children 
on the playground. They cannot 
accept the idea that liberals do 
not have a monopoly on the idea 
of small groups of concerned 
citizens getting together to let 
the government and the public 
know that they are displeased 


with the course being charted 


by the government. Accusations 
have been pouring out of liberal 
blogs and publications such as 
the New York Times accusing the 
protesters of being the tools of 


stand against arbitrarily applying 
justice, but overall, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. What I can’t stand is that politi- 
cians have started to get the same 
treatment. Pop culture has started 
to create pop politicians: CNN is 
currently running a reality series 
about freshman congressmen; 
President Obama is an interna- 
tional celebrity, not just a politician, 
that fact is not arguable; and worst 
of all, indicted felon, alleged con- 
spirator and racketeer, former Ihli- 
nois Governor Rod Blagojevich is 
slated to be in the upcoming NBC 
reality show, called I’m a Celebrity, 
Get Me Out of Here! at $80,000 an 
episode. We have now crossed into 
an alternate reality. A former gov- 
ernor, who frankly is only famous 
for committing a felony by trying 
to auction off President Obama’s 
vacated Senate seat to the highest 
bidder, has become a celebrity and 
will appear on a show that failed 
six years prior and was won by the 
former husband of Jennifer Lopez. 
Negative 10 points if you know his 
name. It’s Chris Judd. Chris Judd 
and the former Governor of a ma- 
jor industrial state will have ap- 
peared on the same reality show. 
And in all likelihood, Chirs Judd 
will probably have turned in a bet- 
ter performance by the show’s end. 
The only potentially positive factor 
is that America gets to vote, and 
hopefully we'll make the right de- 
cision and keep Blago around long 
enough for him to commit a felony 
on air by attempting to sell his im- 
munity for $100,000 and a job for 
his wife. 

Our leaders shouldn't be ce- 
lebrities. I know that increased 
visibility has attracted my genera- 
tion, compelling and holding our 
interest; but politics has become 
a reality show in itself. Reporting 
who said what on The Hill in Wolf 
Blitzer’s Situation Room and An- 
derson Cooper's 360 has become 
CNN's version of Entertainment To- 
night. But that’s not how it should 
be. Our leaders shouldn't merely 
represent us, they should represent 
what's best in us. And in trying to 
appeal to the lowest common de- 
nominator, the E! audience, they 
betray their oath of office. 


Logan Quinn is a junior public health 
and political science major from Ho- 
nolulu, Hawaii. He is the opinions 
editor for the News-Letter. 


Neil Albstein 


“Tea” Tax 


lobbyists instead of being true 
“grassroots” protesters. Is_ it 
not possible that a conservative 
cause might be embraced first by 
the people and then by lobbyists? 
Liberal lobbying groups have 
a long history of working with 
protesters, such as ACORN's fre- 
quent staging of protests for an 
assortment of reasons. Yet these 
same reporters either embrace 
those as true protests, or at least 
fail to criticize them. But when 
the cause is conservative, there 
must be some evil lobbyists lurk- 
ing in the background. 

. Both liberals and conserva- 
tives are off basein their handling 
of this situation. The Republi- 
cans lost a free and fair election. 
As much as they may hate it, the 


Democrats and Barack Obama 

are in control. If they want to 

change the direction in which 

the country is moving, they will 

have the opportunity to vote in 

the next Congressional election 

in 2010. If Democratic policy is 

unpopular when the elections 

roll around, the Republicans will 

retake some of the seats they 

lost in Congress. That is the take 

home lesson from our Founding 

Generation. It’s not that taxes are 
intrinsically evil, no matter how 
unpleasant they may be. The 
liberals should realize that their. 
refusal to take seriously the con- 
cerns of the conservatives will 
likely result in the quick end of 
their dominance of the United 
States government. And until 
both sides grow up, we will all 
have to suffer from this political 
nonsense. 


Neil Albstein is a junior political sci- 
ence major from New York, N.Y. 
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Privateer Day Festival in Fells Point 


mor pea Ica 


Fells Point is about to fall vic- 
tim to pirates. The fifth annual 
Privateer Day is set for Friday 
and Saturday. Each year this fes- 
tival with events for pirates of 
all ages gets bigger and bigger, 
and the Privateer Day Festival in 
Fells Point 2009 promises to be 
a blast. 

Many participants delight 
in dressing up like pirates. The 
weekend's events center around 
Broadway Square and include 
the first annual Swashbuckler’s 
Soiree, food and craft vendors, 
live music and a living history 
camp. There will also be activi- 
ties for the young or young-at- 
heart, including ropemaking 
and ship-building and a trea- 
sure hunt, cruises and story- 
telling aboard the Fearless and 
a Saturday night pub crawl. 

The first annual Swashbuck- 
ler’s Soiree is located in the 
Frederick Douglas Isaac Myers 
Museum at 8 p.m. With food 
from many Fells Point restau- 
rants and live music by Brig- 


Campus events 
Friday, April 17 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Jazz Orches- 
tra 

Come see Peabody’s very own 
jazz orchestra made up of stu- 
dents in the East Hall. Michael 
Formanek directs. Tickets are 
$15 for adults and $5 for stu- 
dents with ID. Visit http://www. 
peabody.jhu.edu/events for more 
information. 


Saturday, April 18 


12 p.m. Fiji Islander 

It’s the time of the year for the 
annual Fiji Islander, which takes 
place on the Saturday of Home- 
coming weekend (as always). 
Come by for food and refresh- 
ments before, during and after 
the Lax game. Admission is $5. 
This is a philanthropy event. 
Last year the fraternity raised 
$1,000 for the United Service Or- 
ganizations. This year there will 
be two bands instead of the usual 
one band. Both are local bands: 
A Cool Stick and Defawnk will 
be playing throughout the entire 
day. The event is at the Decker 
Garden behind Gilman Hall, be- 
tween the Greenhouse and the 
Hopkins Club. Contact Andrew 
Farber-Miller at andrewhfm@ 
gmail.com for more information. 


10 p.m. SAE’s Paddy Murphy 
featuring Charm City Saints 

For decades, the Paddy Murphy 
Party has been a staple tradition 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon across 
the nation. Some say Paddy died 
in a duel at the hands of a fellow 
brother. Others claim he never 
really lived and that he is simply 
a legend. Regardless of his ori- 
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Established in 1726, Fells Point is Baltimore's Original deepwater port, and this annual event pays tribute to the history and der- 
ring-do of its brave privateers who helped the American navy fight off the British in the War of 1812. 


ands, the night is sure to be an 
amazing spectacle. Tickets are $35 
in advance and $40 at the door. 
Door prizes include Pirates Maga- 
zine subscriptions and gift certifi- 
cates from the Waterfront Hotel, 
Harbor Magic Hotel, Admiral Fell 
Inn, Henderson’s Wharf, Brewer's 
Art and Hamilton Tavern. 


On Saturday, the highlights 
include an urban pirate treasure 
hunt at 10 am. and the Pyrate 
Invasion Pub Crawl. Participants 
receive a souvenir pin and a map 
of participating pubs, and they 
are entered into raffle. Bars will 
each be running a special for pub 
crawlers. The Pub Crawl starts at 7 





gins, Paddy Murphy makes for 
an excellent Irish celebration. 
The theme of the festival is an 
Irish wake, but the scene is one 
of laughter and joy, not sadness 
and sorrow. For the third anni- 
versary of Paddy Murphy, the 
brothers of SAE are looking to 
make Paddy Murphy better than 
ever. The fraternity has contact- 
ed a local Irish rock band, The 
Charm City Saints (check them 
out on iTunes or Myspace). Ad- 
mission is free. The event is on 
the Levering Plaza outside Le- 
vering Hall on the west side of 
campus. Contact John Lippe at 
john.lippe@me.com for more in- 
formation. 


Monday, April 20 


5:30 p.m. Lynda Barry 
Cartoonist Lynda Barry, whose 
comic “Ernie Pook’s Comeek” 
ran in City Paper for 20 years, 
presents a slide show of her 
work. She will also provide in- 
sight into creating comics. A 
book signing follows the talk. 
Admission is free. The event 
takes place in Levering Hall. 
Call (410) 516-8000 for more in- 
formation. 


Wednesday, April 22 


12:15 p.m. Paul A. Harper Lec- 
ture 

Dr. Olivia Golden will present a 
lecture on improving life chanc- 
es for the most vulnerable chil- 
dren and linking health reform, 
child welfare reform and the ad- 
vances in early childhood care 
and education. The lecture is 
located in the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health in room W2030. 
Admission is free. Contact Bon- 
ny Mallya at bmallya@jhsph.edu 
for more information. 


Local events 
Thursday, April 16 


9 a.m. Goodwill Spring Collec- 
tion in Roland Park 

Rescue your once treasured be- 
longings and bring them to the 
parking lot at Wyndhurst and 
Lawndale Avenues in Roland 
Park. There, a Goodwill truck 
waits to take your basement 
dwellers away and turn them 
into money used to provide dis- 
advantaged Marylanders with 
job training and other services to 
help them find and keep jobs. This 
event continues until 5 p.m. and is 
sponsored by Friends School of 
Baltimore. Visit http://www.friends- 
balt.org/ for more information. 


7 p.m. Alphabet 

Originally created in conjunc- 
tion with 2005’s Artscape, Post 
Typography’s Alphabet returns 
to Baltimore after a national tour. 
See how artists from around the 
world removed letters from their 
traditional context and re-imag- 
ined them as individual forms. 
The opening reception will end 
at 10 p.m. This is a daily event 
until April 26. The exhibition 
will be held in the Current Gal- 
lery downtown on 30 S. Calvert 
St. Admission is free. Visit http:// 
www.currentspace.com/ for more 
information. 


7 p.m. Smog In-Store Perfor- 
mance 

If the Sound Garden crew is as 
genuinely excited about Bill Cal- 
lahan, a.k.a. Smog, as they seem, 
then you, too, should be excited. 
Check out http:/howw.myspace. 
com/smoggertone for the cover of 
“In the Pines” on MySpace. The 
Sound Garden is located in Fells 


Exposure 
By Daniel Litwin 


p.m. and costs $3 in advance or 
$5 the day of the event. 

Join the Fells Point folks in 
celebrating their history, their 
diversity and a little bit of their 
great bars and restaurants. Visit 
http://www fellspointdevelopment. 
com/ for more information. 

— Rachael Tillinan 





Point on 1616 Thames St. Admis- 
sion is free. 


8 p.m. Copland Symphony No. 3 
One of the finest concertmasters 
performing today, the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra’s Jonathan 
Carney performs Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto No. 1, a magical com- 
bination of dramatic expression 
and lyrical intensity. Likewise, 
Copland’s Third Symphony is built 
on his very personal mixture of 
strong rhythms and dance-in- 
spired tunes but also features 
meditative passages of quiet 
fervor. Its thunderous conclu- 
sion is based on his “Fanfare 
for the Common Man.” The per- 
formance opens with Brahms’s 
pioneering Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn. The concert is held 
in the Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall on 1212 Cathedral 
St. Tickets range from $25 to $70. 
Visit http://www.bsomusic.org/ for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Beer Wars Live with Ben 
Stein 

This movie event uncovers the 
truths behind your favorite beer 
labels! Following the screening 
of the documentary, a live (via 
simulcast) panel discussion with 
brewers and beer industry ex- 
perts, hosted by Ben Stein, takes 
place. The event will take place 
at AMC Owings Mills 17 at 10100 
Mill Run Circle. Admission is $15. 
Visit http://www.fathomevents.com/ 
upcoming/details/Beer_Wars.html 
for more information. 


9 p.m. California Split 

George Segal and Elliott Gould 
star in this often overlooked 
1974 Robert Altman outing 
about a pair of compulsive gam- 
blers trying to ride a winning 
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State of Play 
Opening in theaters everywhere 
Friday, April 17 ? 
(410) 727-FILM or http:/www.moviefone.com for showtimes 
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COURTESY OF UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
In this political thriller, a journalist (Russell Crowe) investigates the 
Suspicious death of a woman who had been having an affair with a 
congressman (Ben Affleck). The film is based on a British TV series. 





streak to a big payoff, co-star- 
ring Ann Prentiss and the late 
Gwen Welles. Come see this 
offbeat, brilliantly busy comedy 
at the Charles Theatre on 1711 
N. Charles St. Admission is $8. 
Visit http://www.thecharles.com/ 
for more information. 


Friday, April 17 


10 a.m. Eddie Vedder Tickets 
on Sale 

Pearl Jam’s gravelly voiced po- 
litical frontman is doing a solo 
tour this summer at the Lyric 
Opera House in Mount Vernon 
on 140 W. Mount Royal Ave. Go 
there, true Pearl Jam fans, at 10 
a.m. for the opening sale date of 
tickets. Ticket prices are to be 
announced and visit http://www. 
lyricoperahouse.com/ for more in- 
formation. 


7 p.m. Urban Agriculture Gala 
The celebration includes local 
food, artwork and éntertainment 
in the setting of an old church 
transformed into a wildly lavish 
green atmosphere. Guests will 
have the opportunity to mark 
their gardens on a giant map of 
Baltimore. They can also sign 
up to casually speak about their 
growing project in an open-mic 
style storytelling and song cir- 
cle that will include local musi- 
cians. Admission is free but a $5 
donation is suggested. Located 
inside an old church, 2640 has 
been born again as a venue for 
various events, including con- 
certs, film-screenings and dis- 
cussions. The church is located 
on 2640 St. Paul St. Visit http:// 
baltimoreurbanag.org/content/urb- 
ag-gala for more information 


Saturday, April 18 


10 a.m. CityLit Festival 
Celebrate the literary arts 

in Baltimore with readings, 
author panels, book sign- 

ings and writing workshops. 
Scheduled highlights include 
an all-day literary marketplace 
and alternating events like 
memoir writing and poets’ ink 
workshop. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library’s central branch located 
downtown on 400 Cathedral St. 
hosts this event. Admission is 
free. Visit www. prattlibrary.org 
for more information. 


12 p.m. Record Store Day Live 
Performances 

Remember when you used to 
buy actual CDs? Well, you still 
can. (Crazy, right?) Head to Re- 
cord & Tape Traders on Record 
Store Day, and get more than just 
an armload of discs and records. 
Check out live music, too. If you 
can’t hang at Rechy Tape all day, 
we'd recommend at least check- 
ing out the Eureka Birds’ set. 
Good stuff. At noon the Herd of 
Main Street kicks off the show, 
then a set at 2 p.m. from the Eu- 
reka Birds and Whistling Charlie 


closes at 4 p.m. Admission is 
free. Record & Tape Traders is 
located on 736 Dulaney Valley 
Rd. Visit http://uww.recordandta- 
petraders.com/Home/tabid/2012/De- 


fault.aspx for more information. 


7 p.m. Dave Attell 
Everyone's favorite Insomniac 
brings his signature brand of 
raunchy comedy to the Ram’s 
Head stage. If you missed his 
last HBO special, what better 
way to catch up than seeing 
him live? Rams Head Live! 

is located downtown on 20 
Market Place. Tickets are $35 
for floor seats, $30 for bleach- 
ers and $25 for standing. Visit 
http://tickets.ramsheadlive.com| 
for more information. 


4 p.m. Flip Cup Maryland 
Tournament Series 

Nobles Bar and Grill and Flip 
Cup Maryland host a charity 
flip cup tournament. Up to 30 
teams of seven players will face 
off in the double elimination 
tournament. $25 per player will 
get you registered, all-you-can- 
drink Bud Light for the dura- 
tion of the tournament and the 
chance to answer the question: 
Who's the best flip cup team in 
Baltimore? All proceeds will go 
toward the purchase of Christ- 
mas presents for impoverished 
children in South Africa. 
Nobles Federal hill is located in 
Federal Hill on 1024 S. Charles 
St. Visit http://www. flipcupmd. 
com/ to register or for more 
information. 


9 p.m. Marquee Ball 2009: 
Goldfinger 

The Patterson/Creative Alliance 
is back, and this year’s theme is 
“Goldfinger.” The James Bond- 
themed event features food, 
live music, a dance party, bur- 
lesque acts and a silent auction. 
Tickets are $35 in advance and 
$40 at the door. The Patterson/ 
Creative Alliance is located in 
Canton on 3134 Eastern Ave. 
Visit http://www.creativealliance. 
org/events/eventltem1681.html for 
more information. 


Monday, April 20 


6:30 p.m. Kinetic Sculpture 
Race meetings 

Volunteers are needed to help in 
the general insanity on race day, 
May 2. This is a fun and zany 
Way to get involved with Balti- 
more events and the American 
Visionary Art Museum (AVAM). 
The meetings include food and 
are held in the Jim Rouse Vision- 
ary Center next door to AVAM, 
800 Key Highway in Baltimore, in 
the second floor classroom. Bring 
your friends — you can gather a 
Posse and have a great time with 
them on race day. Visit http://www. 
neticbaltimore.com/ for more in- 
formation. 
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Dancing brings people toget 


By DOYEUN KIM 


Copy Editor 


The Glass Pavilion teemed 
with students, faculty members 
and Turkish community mem- 
bers who gathered last Friday 
for the second annual Turk 
ish Night, hosted by the Turk 
ish Students Association (TSA) 
at Hopkins. People from as far 
away as Delaware came to take 
part in the festival, which prom- 
ised a night of dancing and tra- 
ditional food. 

With this widely advertised 
and well-attended event, the 
TSA confirmed its increasingly 
active presence not only on 
campus but also in the Balti- 
more — Washington, D.C. area. 
The growing body of Turkish 
undergraduate and graduate 
students has also established 
ties with the American Turk- 
ish Association of Washing- 
ton, D.C. (ATA-DC), one of the 
sponsors of Turkish Night, and 
recently worked together at big- 
ger events like the Turkish Fes- 
tival in D.C. 

Within 15 minutes of the 
doors opening, the venue was 
filled and dinner tickets had 
run out, as the actual turnout 
far surpassed the expected 250. 
While some found seats at ta- 
bles, others were left to stand, 
and groups formed outside the 
glass walls of the Pavilion. De- 
spite this, spirits remained high 
as guests were awed at how 
quickly such a large crowd had 
accumulated. People in various 
traditional costumes punctuat- 
ed the crowd, along with some 
wearing red to show their Turk- 
ish spirits. 

After a brief welcome address 
and presentation by the TSA, a 
dinner of doner kabab, consist- 
ing of lamb meat sliced directly 
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Sophomore Gulsum Meric, a member of the TSA, helps serve popular Turkish desserts baklava and kemal pasha at Friday's festival. 


from a rotating spit outside the 
Pavilion, was served. A veg- 
etarian alternative, a dish called 
imam bayildi containing egg- 
plant, was also available. Tast- 
ing the salad that came as a side, 
a Hopkins student commented 
excitedly that it was reminiscent 
of her grandmother's salad reci- 
pe. Echoes of approval could be 
heard in the general commotion 
as dinner progressed. 

Once most of the guests had 
settled at the round tables, where 
members of the Hopkins commu- 
nity mixed with Turkish families 
from various places, a folk dance 
performance lit the stage with 
colorful flair. The female danc- 
ers wore head wraps and bright 
yellow skirts with floral patterns, 
while their male partners wore 
white blouses, black vests and 
black boots. 
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Junior Eric Levitz and senior Scott Morse battle it out at last weekend's Niblets show. 


Buttered Niblets tackle 
“super” improv challenge 


By AARON SCHWEITZER 
Staff Writer 


“In a world where Hopkins 
students are burdened by pa- 
pers and upcoming finals . . . one 
group of fearless heroes, work- 
ing from a secret underground 
theater, is our last, best hope for 
laughter.” 

That particular quote wasn’t 
uttered last Saturday at the 
Arellano Theater, but it would 
not have been out of place; the 
Buttered Niblets’ latest perfor- 
mance would have lived up to 
it splendidly. The second of two 
performances last weekend, 
Saturday’s show began with a 
simple theme and took off from 
there. Not only would it have fit 
their “superhero movie” theme, 
but it would also have been an 
accurate description of a truly 
entertaining experience, enact- 
ed within the realm of improvi- 
sational comedy. 

As usual, the Niblets’ produc- 
tion began before any of them 
stepped onto the stage. This time, 
~- it began with a pastiche of trivia 
loops, commonly shown in movie 
theaters. The trivia wasn’t par- 
ticularly memorable, but it helped 
properly set the mood for the per- 
formance and gave the audience a 


taste of what was in store. 

Normally, the Niblets burst 
onto the stage, flinging sweets 
out into the appreciative au- 
dience. This time, though, it 
wasn’t candy that was thrown 
into the crowd, but packets of 
matzah. One spectator, a little 
agitated after a dense, sharp- 
cornered piece of bread struck 
him, chucked it back — only to 
have it flung at him again. In- 
teraction between the Niblets 
and the audience eventually 
died down, but this incident 
foreshadowed the exchange of 
energy that the Niblets would 
exhibit onstage. 

The Niblets began by reciting 
several leads, echoing those as- 
sociated with movie previews. 
Using the matzah as their start- 
ing point, they proceeded to 
advertise a film entitled “When 
Matzah Attacks!” The calamity 
began when a young man spread 
non-kosher peanut butter on his 
matzah, triggering an ancient 
Egyptian curse which animates 
matzah if it’s contaminated in 
this manner. 

Desperate, the world was forced 
to turn to one special Gentile 
— with amazing foreskin pow- 
ers! — to defeat the malevolent 

See NIBLETS, pace B5 





As the dancers stepped to the 
rhythm of the folk music, they 
graciously interacted with the 
audience, encouraging them to 
clap along. Some members of the 
crowd then joined the dancers on 
stage for a brief step lesson, and 
soon a chain of dancers evolved 
around the tables. Guests found 
themselves dancing and holding 
hands with strangers, and the 
atmosphere was alive with hun- 
dreds of hands clapping to the 
music in unison. 

While the music  contin- 
ued to play, the guests lined 
up for the much awaited des- 
sert, which came in the form 
of baklava and kemal pasha, a 
donut-like syruped pastry with 
white cheese inside. Adults and 
children alike delighted in the 
rich dessert. Baklava, a sweet 
pastry containing pistachio and 
syrup, was especially a favorite 
of many. 

A belly dancing show fol- 


| lowed on stage as the crowd 


subsided from the excitement 
of dessert. All eyes gathered on 
the performer, junior Ouranitsa 
Abbas, who also teaches begin- 
ner classes for the Egyptian Sun 
dance troupe on campus. Clad 
in blue and purple belly danc- 
ing attire, Abbas charmed the 
guests with her hip movements 
and a fiery red scarf that came 


Last week, an all-star trio of 
bands came together and enter- 
tained a sold out venue in the 
heart of D.C. Ra Ra Riot, Cold 
War Kids and Death Cab for 
Cutie took up their instruments 
at the DAR Constitution Hall 
and played such an impressive 
show that it was a wonder so 
much talent could fit into one 
building. 

Ra Ra Riot led off the night 
with a set showcasing some of 
their biggest hits from their LP 
The Rhumb Line. No stranger to 
Baltimore, Ra Ra Riot has vis- 
ited near campus several times 
in recent years. 

They headlined their last 
show here in December at the 
Ottobar. It was a hot, sticky 
event where the only thing bet- 
ter than the music itself was the 
enthusiasm of Ra Ra Riot’s per- 
formance. They were no differ- 
ent in D.C. 


The New York band per-. 


formed, as always, with a vivac- 
ity and cheeriness that coincides 
with the sound of their music. 
Not your typical pop-rock band, 
Ra Ra Riot combines cello and 
violin with an alternative-cen- 
tered sound for songs that have 
the ability to inspire ridiculous 
dance moves. 

_ This ability 
of theirs trans- 
fers remark- 
ably to a live 
performance. 
Lead singer | 
Wes Miles in- 
teracted with 
both his band — 
members and_ 
the crowd. 

| Miles’s enthu- 


Last Week Live 
Ra Ra Riot, Cold 
War Kids and Death 
Cab for Cutie 


alive with her fluid gestures. The 
crowd applauded as she then 
went on to dance with a sword 
balanced on her head. 

The celebration continued 
with upbeat violin and vocal 
pieces by Ilhan Sami Ozulu, a 
musician from Istanbul, Tur- 
key who is currently living in 
D.C. Ozulu also performed at 
last year’s Turkish Night. With 
an energetic stage manner and 
an uninterrupted smile as he 
flourished his violin bow, he 
drew the crowd in despite some 
technical problems with the 
sound system. One by one, the 
Turkish members of the audi- 


projected images of Turkey took 
them back to warmer climates, 
Mediterranean sunsets and ara- 
besque architecture. 

The festival came to a close 


with more dancing to Halay | 


music. Once again the eclectic 
crowd of international students, 
faculty members and families 
came together with the music 
— very fitting for a cultural 
celebration of Turkey, a coun- 
try at a crossroads between the 
diverse peoples of Europe, Asia 
and North Africa. With such 
a successful growth from last 
year’s incipient festival, next 
year’s event promises to be even 
bigger and better. 


mance was a 
surprisingly 
good one. Their 
first album, 
Robbers & Cow- 
ards, grabbed 
them some time 
in the spotlight 
with the hit, 
“Aang Me Up 
to Dry.” 
However, 
their recently 
released album 
Loyalty to Loyal- 
ty didn’t show-. 
case frontman 
Nathan Willet’s 
vocals quite so 
well. However, 
while on the 
album  Willet 
sounded like 
he struggled 
to project his 
voice and hit 
the notes, he 





out the Kids’ 
songs in con- 
cert. 

When seeing bands whose 
vocals waver between talking, 
screaming and a bit of yelling, it 
is expected that most of the lyrics 

won't be com- 
prehensible. It 
takes a_previ- 
ous knowledge 
of the lyrics to 
be able to sing 
along in_ situ- 
ations such as 
that. In any 
| other venue, the 
music 


ning was. C 


By GREG SGAMMATO 
Staff Writer 


When it comes to fundraising, 
one usually thinks of bake sales 
or fun-runs. A six-day, 24-hour 
jam session that breaks a Guin- 
ness World Record in the pro- 
cess? It’s not the most standard 
way to raise money, but it sure 
sounds fun. 

From April 20 to April 26, 
WJHU, the Hopkins student ra- 
dio, will sponsor the Six Day Jam 
Session in an attempt to raise 
money for OrchKids, a youth 
music program created by the 
Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra. An anonymous donor has 
pledged to match any donations 
made up to $10,000 — meaning 
the event has to potential to raise 
over $20,000. 

Both corporate and individu- 
al donations are encouraged by 
WJHU. Individuals or groups 
of private citizens can donate 
money for every hour a person 
plays at the session, while cor- 
porations will receive public- 
ity for the donations they make 
— including having their name 
printed on the T-shirts on sale 
during the event. Any and all 
people are able to participate in 


| the session. 


The event will take place 
largely in the Mattin Center SDS 
room, with a few hours taking 
place in room 105 or outside. 
Activities will include drum 


| circles, poetry jams, kazoo or- 
| chestras and DJ battles, along 
ence joined in and sang along as | 


would > 


with raffles, a performance by 
the Orchkids themselves and 
a jam parade, which will travel 
through Spring Fair. All mem- 
bers of the Baltimore communi- 
ty are invited to attend; it will be 
a fantastic opportunity to bring 
members of the city together to 
celebrate music — and have a 
good time doing it. 

Apart from students at Hop- 
kins and supporters from the 
surrounding area, several mu- 
sical groups are set to perform. 
The jazz band and ensemble are 
| set to perform and next Friday, 
Environmental Aesthetics, a re- 
cord label based out of the Bal- 
timore/D.C. area, will feature a 
| showcase of its artists. The label 
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is an independent music com- 
pany started up by six Hopkins 
graduates who met while attend- 
ing the University. 

Indeed, many of the artists 
signed to the label are affiliated 
with Hopkins in one manner or 
another. At press time, A Born 
Idler, FTNS, 2n3904 and the 
Calms were confirmed to play. 
Additionally, Once Okay Twice, 
a band not signed to the label, 
will also be playing. According 
to John Lichtefeld, the head of 
Environmental Aesthetics and 
Hopkins alumnus, most of the 
label’s founders were involved 
with radio while they attended 
Hopkins. “We're still friends 
with Sam and Ishan now,” Lich- 
tefeld said, speaking of senior 
Sam Messing and junior Ishan 
Dasgupta, the two WJHU event 
coordinators for the jam ses- 
sion. 

So, why OrchKids? Accor- 
ing to Messing, it’s “the perfect 
charity for WJHU to donate to,” 
because it both “helps the great 
Baltimore community [and] is 
all about the empowerment and 
enrichment that a musical educa- 
tion can providea child.” The pro- 
gram began last fall and, in large 
part, owes its creation to Marin 
Alsop, the current director of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
who donated $100,000 from her 
MacArthur Genius Grant to form 
OrchKids. 

The donation was matched by 
other members of the community, 
and soon the program was born. 
The BSO works with a number of 
community groups, including the 
Baltimore City Public School Sys- 
tem, the Peabody Institute, Arts 
Everyday, Baltimore School for 
the Arts and the Family League, 
to create the best possible envi- 
ronment — within the urban set- 
ting of Baltimore — in which to 

learn music. 

The program model is simple: 
Currently, 25 first-grade stu- 
dents from Harriet Tubman Ele- 
mentary School receive musical 
instruction and engage in “ac- 
tive learning,” involving games 
and other innovative methods 
of teaching. During the second 
half of the school year, students 

See DJs, pace B4 


ye i 


Moet COURTESY OF VICTORIA VANBRUINISSE 
expertly belted Death Cab for Cutie, of indie renown, played their mellow, soulful ballads to an enthusiastic crowd at the DAR 


variety of songs spanning their 
whole discography, including 
such hits as “No Sunlight,” 
“The Sound of Settling” and 
“Soul Meets Body.” Frontman 
Ben Gibbard introduced the 
majority of the songs and, in a 
sweet gesture, dedicated two of 
them to their opening bands, | 
Gibbard’s dabbling in sever- 
al different music projects has 
made him somewhat of a hear- 
throb among the indie scene. 
Screams of “You're so hot, Ben!” 


Memorial Hall in D.C. last week, along with Ra Ra Riot and Cold War Kids. 


a few tear-stricken faces in the 
audience. ites 
Death Cab played a fairly 
lengthy set that had the majority _ 
of the crowd on their feet for its — 
entirety. A pleasant surprise was 
the inclusion of two songs from 
their ing EP, The O 


were heard throughout the eve- ; 


fame has preceed 


ning. Professions of admiration — 
are not always standard fare for — 
these occasions, but obviously | 
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By CHRISTINA WARNER 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


Gang battles, homemade guns 
and extensi\ e chase sequences 
comprise this 2009 Sundance 
Film festival winner. Sin Nombre, 
however, isn’t part of the “shoot 
‘em up” genre. Winner of best 
direction and cinematography, 
it follows the paths of several 
individuals whose decisions to 
migrate to the United States are 
directly influenced by South 
American pov erty. 

The film shows the journey 
of Edgar Flores’s character, who 
is referred to by two names. 
When he is devoting his time to 
defending the name of the Mara 
Salvatrucha gang, he goes by 
the more menacing pseudonym 
“El Casper.” However, when he 
sneaks out of the barrio in or- 
der to spend time with his lover, 
Martha Marlene (Diana Garcia), 
the name that slips off her lips is 
“Willy.” 

At first, itis unclear as to which 
side of his personality is more 
dominant. The audience sees 
El Casper directing his young 
Mara recruit, El Smiley (Kris- 
tian Ferrer), to murder a mem- 
ber of a rival gang. However, in 
a juxtaposed scene, he is buying 
flowers for Martha Marlene and 
unabashedly 
professing his 
love for her. 

When these 
two aspects 

of his life are 
brought to- 
gether, a turn 
of events leads 
El Casper to at- 
tempt to aban- 
don this more 
violent, im- 
moral part of 
his personality 
and reconcile with “Willy.” The 
catalyst that helps him to make 
this decision is his first encounter 
with Sayra (Paulina Gaitan). 

Sayra has recently been re- 
united with her father, an event 
that she reacts to with mixed 
emotions. All of their conversa- 
tions are tinged with the feeling 
that she has been replaced by his 
new family in New Jersey. The 
fact that his return to Honduras 


lina Gaitan 





Rating: R 


SIN NOMBRE 


Starring: Edgar Flores, Pau- 


Director: Cary Fukunaga 
Run Time: 96 min. 


Playing at: The Charles 
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Sayra (Paulina Gaitan) crosses land and water in her dangerous journey to the United States in the foreign film, Sin Nombre. 


is solely based on his deportation 
does not help matters. 

Now, Sayra, her father and 
her uncle begin the perilous 
journey to the United States 
with hopes of escaping the pov- 
erty of South America. Her fa- 
ther has their trip mapped out 
meticulously 
on an_ index- 
sized map that 
details _ their 
travels through 
Mexico and 
then across the 
border. 

“Where is 
New Jersey?” 
Sayra asks him. 
He tells her it is 
off the map. Not 
only is Sayra un- 
able to visualize 
her destination on paper, but she 
also seems incapable of grasping 
the reality of the situation. 

The beginning of their journey 
entails riding on the top of a train 
with hundreds of others trying to 
reach the same destination. One 


person always remains awake 






in order to be on the lo 


border patrol. This isn’t the only 


danger, though. While the mi- 
grants sit enshrouded by their 


ponchos on a particularly rainy 
day, members of the Mara, in- 
cluding El Smiley and El Casper, 
come aboard to steal from the mi- 
grants. 

Lil Mago (Tenoch Huerta) 
finds Sayra particularly appeal- 
ing, calling her a “little Salma 
Hayek.” Trapped by the metal of 
the gun and Lil Mago’s body, she 
cries and whimpers, but no one 
aboard the train can do anything 
to stop the intimidating, and 
armed, Mara. It is El Casper who 
steps up and saves Sayra, thus 
completing his transformation 
into Willy. 

It is unclear as to the param- 
eters of Sayra and Willy’s rela- 
tionship. At first she appears to 
take on the role of the over-eager 
younger sister all too well. But 
the element of attraction is also 
introduced, creating an interest- 
ing dynamic for their relation- 
ship as it develops. 

First-time writer and direc- 
tor Cary Fukunaga weaves this 
tale around several themes. He 
presents the idea and impor- 
tance of family through the 
characters of Sayra and Willy. 
For Sayra, her decisions to mi- 
grate to the United States are 
based on her family’s insis- 








ARTIST 


Indigo Girls 


ALBUM 
Poseidon and the 
Bitter Bug 


LABEL 


_ Vanguard Records 
RELEASED: 


| March 24, 2009 


_ Amy Ray and Emily Saliers 























over two decades, and it shows — 







their sound into something new 
een playing together for — 


tive, as in the mellow crooning of 
“True Romantic,” to the catchy 
“Driver Education” and more fi- 
ery “Ghosts of the Gang.” Songs 
like “Love of Our Lives,” a gritty 
anthem for gay rights, combine 
strong guitar with lyrics that 
blare activism. 

The full-band and acoustic 
doubling will be a fun treat for 
Indigo Girls groupies, but for 


_ everyone else, it may feel like 
_ they're trying too hard. Ray and 


Saliers are trying to appeal to 
the pop and folk audiences at the 
same time, but not by blending 


and original. 
Instead, they opt to let the lis-’ 


tener make the choice — which 


doesn’t 
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ARTIST 


Doves 


ALBUM 


Kingdom of Rust 


LABEL 7 


Astralwerks 
RELEASED - 


April 7, 2009 | 


Like a house of mirrors, Doves 











may distort their image in al 


_ stock-in-trade. 


Woman.’ 


tence to do so. Despite the fact | 


that she has not grown up with 
her father, she follows him on 
the journey, placing her trust in 
him relatively easily. 

Willy’s family, however, is the 
Mara. The Mara dictate what he 


does and who he is. The idea of | 
is discussed fre- | 
quently. Additionally, his rebel- | 


brotherhood 


lion towards the Mara creates a 


whole new idea of what it means | 


to deny one’s “family” and forge 
one’s own path in life. 


Sin Nombre isn’t a sloppy at- | 


tempt at a first film. Instead, it is 


an expertly crafted portrayal of | 


the changes that befall individu- 
als when they attempt to cross 
both physical and emotional bor- 
ders. It certainly isn’t light-heart- 
ed, but it isn’t unappealingly 
heavy either. 

The movie doesn’t burden the 
viewer with reading superflu- 
ous amounts of dialogue in the 
form of subtitles. It says what 
it wants to and lets the viewers 
do with it what they will. While 
this Sundance gem may not be 
a film most are familiar with, it 
is certainly a must-see and will 
leave the viewer feeling a pleas- 


ant mixture of happiness and | 


sadness. 


RATIONS 


choly lyrics that tell of a lost love. 
Before some fans feel lost in 
the different musical styles, the 





next two tracks, “The Outsiders” 


and “Winter Hill,” ground them 


with triumphant guitar riffs and 


rocking drumbeats — Doves’ 


After appeasing fans of the 


_ genre, Doves return to the darker 


sound that characterized their 


| first album, Lost Souls. “10:03” re- 
calls soul classics like “Lean on 

| Mel and “When 
a Man Loves a_ 


‘a 


Despite 
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WJHU's Six DJs hopes to break 


records and raise money 


DJS, rRoM B3 


| have the opportunity to play a 








_ song is a real bore. 


large variety of instruments, and 
before the school is over, they 
will have picked an instrument 
to continue learning. Accord- 
ing to the BSO, OrchKids will 


| expand to include pre-kinder- 


garten, kindergarten, first and 
second grades by this upcoming 
fall. 

The program truly incorpo- 
rates almost every sector of the 
Baltimore community. Dan Tra- 
hey is a full-time employee of the 


| BSO and works as the program 


manager; several part-time em- 
ployees also work with Orch- 
kids. 

Volunteers, according to the 
BSO, include staff of the Or- 
chestra, musicians, local Harlem 
Park Community members and 
even parents of participating stu- 
dents. 

The program features trips 
to cultural institutions, such as 
museums or concert halls, com- 
munity improvement projects 
and chances to hear local leaders 
speak about their accomplish- 
ments. 

Indeed, the aim of OrchKids 
goes far beyond the scope of 
music; the program hopes to 
positively influence the academic 


and social aspects of its students’ 
lives. 

In the weeks approaching 
the jam session, the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra has been 
very involved in publicizing the 
event. 

The BSO has been responsible 
for pitching the story to several 
news stations, as well as publi- 
cizing it through internal mecha- 
nisms, which include e-letters 
to patrons and updates on their 
Web site. Also, Trahey and Mess- 
ing recently appeared on WYPR, 
a public radio station in Balti- 
more, to promote the event. It’s 
safe to say the efforts put toward 
publicizing, the event are work- 
ing, at least at Hopkins; all over 
campus, flyers advertising the 
jam session and matching cam- 
paign have generated buzz and 
excitement already. 

The chance to hear good mu- 
sic, to be a part of what will be 
the longest running jam session 
in world history and to help a 
good cause will undoubted] 
have kids and adults from all 
over Baltimore trek to Hopkins 
between April 20 and 26. A great 
cause deserves a great fundrais- 
er, and the upcoming jam session 
will certainly be an event to re- 
member. 
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The BSO’s OrchKids, WJHU’s charity of choice, uses music to reach out to children. 


as other British imports, they 
still have found a large fan base 
and have produced records with 
major labels, like Capitol. It is 
clear the threesome has made 
efforts to experiment with their 
sound over the past decade, but 
they can’t fully unyoke from 
the dull sound that sells their 


demonstrates this better than 
the nauseatingly Coldplay-esque 
“Spellbound.” Rife with tedious 
rhythm guitar and meaningless 
lyrics like “a heart-shaped face 
with words as cold as stone” the 













Doves _ bring 
their most ambi- 
tious and bold 


















compatriots’ records. No track 










Flexing their muscles once 
again, Doves take on Ennio 
Morricone and his legendary 
spaghetti western scores. They 
recreate the echoing gunshots 
that characterize Morricone’s 
The Good, the Bad and the Ugly | 
themes. Wedding this influ- 
ence with a pounding bass 
drum rhythm, they create a 
truly original piece in “House 
of Mirrors.” : { 

Despite some  hesitance 
(which may be due to the de- 
mands of the popular audi-- 
ence), Doves aspire to make 
music that is more bold and 
original than that of their more 
famous peers. When they actu- 
ally commit to those ambitions _ 




















































seem | rections, but their Brit-rock core 
is never altered. Kingdomn of R 
Doves’ fourth album, con 
the work of their previous LP, 
Some Cities, by moving beyo: 
the confines of their genre, 
the while not deviatin 


material out to- 
wards the end of 
Kingdom of Rust. 
Before guitarist 
Jez Williams be- 
gins singing on 
“Compulsion,” — 
_ the sound can be 







_ studio help, Jimi 


and create something new, they 
Goodwin's vo- — 


succeed with flying colors. 
~~ In “House of Mirrors” they 
conclude by saying, “Every 
room and every hall has seen 
your face, now it’s time for you | 


the house | 






like much of an 



























great for a long 
tural drive or an | 
afternoon _pic- 












| from others like Coldplay or Tra- 
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By ALEX VOCKROTH 
\rts & Entert: unment Editor 


2) 

Fox has never been known for 
an abundance of g 
tie but it’s always surpassed 
other networks in the realm of 
animation. The newe st 


ed series to join the 
Doi 


reat original 


animat- 
line- -up, Sit 
wn, Shut Up, is no exc eption. 

The show comes from the un- 
paralleled Mitch Hurwitz, cre ator 
of the gone-too-soon , Arrested De 
velopment. Lucky for Arrested fans 
still in mourning, Sit Down, Shut 
Up resembles the former 
ect in many w 


proj- 
ays, including the 
cast and some of the writers It’s 


a mini-reunion Of sorts, as Jason 
Bateman, Will Arnett and Henry 
Winkler all leaped at the op- 
portunity to work together with 
Hurwitz once again. 

The three actors make up part 
of an outstanding ensemble cast 
that also includes Kenan [homp- 
son, Cheri Oteri and Will Forte of 
Saturday Night Live fame. logeth- 
er they serve as the voices for the 
animated faculty at Knob Haven 
High School, 
where the teach- 


Casting of the 
SNL trio is also 
well-suited to the 
talent: Thompson 
plays Sue Sezno, 
the 
ping 
cipal 


power-trip- 
acting prin- 
(and _ really, 
who can do feisty 
black lady bet 
ter than Kenan?). 
Forte comes in as 
Sezno’s irritatingly 


peppy assistant 
principal (or “ass. 
principal,” as he 


himself) 
Stuart Proszakian. 
Oteri gives voice to 
the ironically loud- 
mouthed librarian 
Helen Klench. 

The rest of the 
characters are just 
as well-cast and hi- 
larious, rounding 
out Knob Haven 
team. Winkler is 
depressed German 
teacher Willard 


refers to 


Deutschebog, 
and Broadway’s 





Kristin Che- 
ers want to be 

noweth plays 

even less than SIT DOWN, Miracle Grohe, 

the students do. S H LP U P a science teach- 

Arnett and er who doesn’t 


Bateman’s_ char- 


acters are re- 


WIII Arnett 


Starring: Jason Bateman, 


believe in sci- 
ence. 





markably simi- Creator: Mitch Hurwitz There’s also 
lar to the roles Premieres: Sun.. April 19 at openly bisexual 
they played in 8:30 p.m. drama_ teacher 
Arrested, with Channel: Fox Andrew Le- 





Arnett as Ennis 





Hofftard, a vain, 

dimwitted English teacher who 
just never quite gets it, and Bate- 
man as Larry Littlejunk, a down- 
trodden P.E. teacher who is far 
more intelligent than everyone 
around him. j 





we Gustambos 
(voiced by Nick 
Kroll) and “Happy” (Tom Kenny), 
the custodian of indeterminate 
Middle-Eastern origin whose 
lines are hilariously dubbed into 
English. 
The strong cast meshes per- 


In the pilot, P.E. 
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fectly with the dry, subtle humor 
Arrested fans have come to epexct 
from Hurwitz and his writers. The 
difference with Sit Down, Shut Up 
is that the animation makes the 
humor at times too subtle. Without 
the advantage of seeing the actors 
play off of one another, some jokes 
are impossible to get even after re- 
peated viewings. 

That’s not to say that all the 
jokes are like that — the writing 
serves all humor styles, not just 
the achingly subtle, did-they-re- 
ally-say-what-I-think-they-said 
variety that requires heavy use 
of the rewind button. There’s also 
broad humor, as evidenced by the 
puns in most of the characters’ 
names, and fourth-wall breaking 
in the form of vague references to 


COURTESY OF FOX 
teacher Larry Littlejunk (Bateman) tests steroids on the assistant principal (Forte). | 


network execs and censors. 

In the pilot episode, which 
premieres this Sunday, Sue Sezno 
takes over at Knob Haven as act- 
ing principal after the real guy 
suffered an injury during the 
school’s stage adaptation of Ed- 
ward Scissorhands. Sue’s first battle 
comes when drugs are found in 
a student’s locker. Suspecting 
steroid use, Littlejunk convinces 
Proszakian that the pills are vita- 
mins to test the effects of the pills. 
Meanwhile, the threat of a firing 
makes all the teachers nervous. 

For anyone still crying over 
the cancellation of Arrested De- 
velopment or those who just like 
higher-end humor, Sit Down, Shut 
Up is not a must-download; it’s a 
must-watch. 





Poet Stephen Dobyns tempers tragedy with humor 


By SARAH ADDISON 
Staff Writer 


The Writing Seminars De- 
partment here at. Hopkins has a 
reputation of not only producing 
great writers, but also of bring- 
ing notable, thought-provoking 
authors to campus. 

One such writer, Stephen 
Dobyns, visited Hopkins on 
Tuesday to share his writing as 
part of this semester’s Reading 
Series. 

Department Chair Dave 
Smith introduced Dobyns as the 
distinguished author of novels, 
short story collections and liter- 
ary criticisms, but added that, for 
this appearance, Dobyns would 
read poems he had written over 
a number of years. Some of the 
poems Dobyns chose to read 
were published decades ago, 
while some will be featured in 
his next book, to be released in 
2010. 

Dobyns, a New Jersey na- 
tive who now resides in Boston, 
Mass., is the author of 20 nov- 
els and 14 poetry collections. 
His book of poetry Black Dog, 
Red Dog (1984) won a title in 
the National Poetry Series and 
his awards include fellowships 
from the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. 










Since graduating from Wayne 
State University and receiving 
a Master of Fine Arts from the 
University of lowa, Dobyns has 
taught at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, the University of lowa, 
Syracuse University and Boston 
University. 

Even more impressive than 
his résumé were the 16 poems 
he read on Tuesday evening, to 
which prose description cannot 
do justice. 

Dobyns began with “Toma- 
toes” from Cemetery Nights (1987); 
it is about a man trying unsuc- 
cessfully to identify his dead 
mother among 10 other women 
in a morgue. He presses their 
hands and even climbs into their 
laps in order to pick her out, but 
his mother had gotten plastic 
surgery, so he does not recognize 
her. 

The man decides to take all 
10 bodies home, cremate them, 
put their ashes in a silver gar- 
bage can and then use their ash- 
es to fertilize a tomato garden. 
With “Tomatoes,” Dobyns tells 
an improbable story to uncover 
a man’s unconscious emotions 
he would never share with oth- 
ers. 

Similarly, “How to Like It,” 
a conversation between a man 
and a dog, perfectly blends the 
fantasy world of the poem with 


the reality of life’s trials in the 
line asking, “How is it possible 
to want so many things and still 
want nothing?” 

The images Dobyns creates 
are truly tragic, such as in “Ca- 
reers,’” where, in a room full 
of dying nuns, these childless 
women cling to rag dolls with 
rubbed-off features, or in “The 
Body’s Weight,” where the body’s 
greatest burden is itself until it 
returns to the earth and finally 
feels weightless before entering 
infinite darkness. 

His poems often feature a 
tinge of humor mixed with trag- 
edy. “Topless” first depicts the 
narrator's fascination with naked 
strippers, but then he observes 
the club’s patrons with won- 
der. He likens the spectators to 
wind-up toys that the girls have 
to set right when they run into a 
corner. One of the most memo- 
rable scenes is that of a stripper 
straddling a man and waving her 
breasts in his face as she inquires 
about his family. 

Dobyns also delves into the 
psyche of a boy coming of age, 
focusing on specific moments of 
maturation. In “Alligator Dark,” 
a mother calls to her son through 
the bathroom door as the boy 
pees on a cigarette before flush- 
ing it down the toilet. In “Wis- 
dom,” another adolescent boy 


shuts himself in a closet to avoid 
the transition from 
to consequence.” He, not his par- 
ents, represent rational thinking 
and foresight. 

The penultimate poem of the 
evening, “Mourning Doves,” 
reads like an urgent stream of 
consciousness and is an inter- 
esting departure from his more 
narrative poetry. 

“Mourning Doves” serves as 
a commentary on the political 
right wing’s refusal to acknowl- 
edge global warming and on 
fools who find images of Jesus 
or Mother Teresa in their pret- 
zels, sandwiches, cinnamon 
rolls and terriers’ butts. The 
narrator also criticizes the right 
wing for “dumbing down” the 
population and cutting fund- 
ing for the arts when the arts 
extend the sense of hope and 
possibility. 

In his poetry, Dobyns deftly 
explores the implausible and 
the credible, the ridiculous and 
the relatable. The characters, 
themes, situations and emo- 
tions in his works manage to be 
simultaneously delightful and 
terrifying. 

The next Writing Seminars- 
sponsored reading will be on Tues- 
day at 6:30 p.m. in Krieger 205 and 
will feature novelist Donald Ray 
Pollock. 
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Buttered Niblets tackle 
“super” improv challenge 


From NIBLETS, B3 
matzah. Other leads were de- 


| rived from the audience's sug- 


“innocence | 








gestions, which they provided 
as they came through the door to 
the theater. 

One of these involved an 
Earth whose oceans had turned 
into gin and tonic and whose hu- 
mans, constantly drunk, fall in 


love with fish people. When the 


son of the fish-lord falls victim to 
Cupid's torpedo, though, conflict 
ensued. 

As quickly as it began, the 
segment ended, and the Niblets 
introduced their main event. 
They improvised, using the 
name of a superhero suggested 
by the audience, a complete 
story with three acts. From the 
suggested “Pacifist Man,” the 
Niblets spun a tale of a town 
faced with endemic violence, 
where neighbors fought neigh- 
bors over sports preferences, 
and past and former Secretar- 
ies of Defense convened to plot 
dastardly acts. 

An accident at the local muse- 
um, in which the curator exhib- 
ited a soup made from the bodies 
of “passive resisters” and the nu- 
clear power station’s radioactive 
waste, turned a local football- 
watching militant into Pacifist 
Man (sophomore Jeremy Bremer). 
He became able to calm people 
down by staring deeply into their 
eyes, talking in a soothing voice 
and refusing to take sides on any 
issue whatsoever. 

Unfortunately, Pacifist Man 
found little support in the town. 
The Mayor (senior Scott Morse), 
anxious to support the local busi- 
ness community and to preserve 
the town’s culture, arranged a 
rumble, while the Secretaries of 
Defense planned to use a com- 
bination of a Nickelback CD and 
strategically placed loudspeakers 








to rile up the crowd. 

Pacifist Man had little confi- 
dence in himself and often failed 
to act; at one point he became 
too preoccupied making love 
to his neighbor to intervene in 
a brawl between townsfolk that 
left one of them dead. Kelsey 
(freshman Mike Zaccardo), the 
aforementioned neighbor, was 
the only one to speak up for 
Pacifist Man — to the town and 
to himself. 

The story escalated when the 
Secretaries of Defense kidnapped 
Kelsey and threatened Pacifist 
Man with a choice: he could ei- 
ther save her, resulting in them 
napalming the town, or he could 
stop them, leaving Kelsey as a 
hostage. Even faced with this di- 
lemma, :Pacifist Man returned to 
the museum curator and drank 
the soup made up of waste and 
people, before he was able to con- 
front the Secretaries. 

Just when it seemed like 
the peaceful hero had finally 
quelled the evildoers, one na- 
palmed the town anyway. For- 
tunately, crisis was averted; 
the townspeople were shown 
shaking hands while one of the 
Secretaries’ wives finally got 
him to listen to Abba with her, 
something she’d been trying to 
do the whole time. 

Supporting roles were per- 
formed by the rest of the Nib- 
lets team, including sophomore 
Mike Alfieri, junior Kempton 
Baldridge, freshman Danny Ka- 
plan, junior Eric Levitz, sopho- 
more Remy Patrizio and senior 
Oleg Shik. 

The Niblets delightfully paro- 
died almost every cliché imagin- 
able, and managed to keep the 
audience interested and amused 
throughout — not a trivial feat 
for an on-the-spot collaborative 
story. 





Bie eet oe EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Sophomore Mike Alfieri and junior Kempton Baldridge improvised an elaboarte sketch 
about a superhero called “Pacifist Man” with the Buttered Niblets on Saturday. 
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“TUESDAYS WITH GERTIE” 
$10 DINNER SPECIALS 
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| his caring, fun-loving gal 
Hox es to try new things and is 
|really out to prove that she is 
not just a one-trick pony. You 
have to respect and admire a 
| girl like that at Hopkins! Sarah’s 
|favorite food is beets, and her 
|favorite color is a toss between 
satfron and charteuse. (I do not 
}even know what those two col- 
ors look like, to be honest, but I 
|bet they are pretty!) She enjoys 
listening to Metallica, Slipknot, 
Korn and Regina Spektor. Her 
favorite animal is the venus 
fly trap (I mean, come on now, 
it looks so innocent, but it is a 
wicked cool plant!), and the ani- 
mal she compares herself to is a 
chimera (only a true Hopkins 
student would choose a hybrid 
janimal). To really get to know 
|Sarah better, you have to un- 
derstand her quirkiness . . . like 
her weird obsession with doll- 
house furniture and her recent 
massive collection. But if you 
get past the Barbie doll couches, 
you can see that Sarah is really 
a special girl in a league of her 
own. To quote a friend of hers, 
“Sarah Collins Salovaaro is a 
barrel of giggles. She’s just one 
of those gals who swoons at the 
idea of spontaneity. The way 
to her heart is through an Ital- 
ian trench-coat, a Russian doll 
and dinner at Medieval Times 
— all-in-all, she’s a very worldly 
lady. Also, she is steadfast in her 
passions. Her dedication to her 
dollhouse furniture collection 
is astounding — especially the 
care she takes with each piece, 
varnishing them daily.” 

Sarah is not the type to sit 
around and do nothing all day. 








Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
Don’t procrastinate too much, or 
you will be in De trouble by the 
time Monday role 

your time wisely. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Run fast when being chased by vi- _ 
cious monsters. This is generally a 
good rule. It also applies to large 
dogs and ex-girlfriends. 








Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Over the hill? Not yet! Have a lit- 
tle fun this weekend ... you know 
.. While you're still young enough 
to get away with it. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 
Pre-med students need to leave 
the library and enjoy the ... um ... 
sunshine? Actually, stay in the li- 
brary, at least it’s de 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Frosh are a breed in their own. 


Sarah Salovadta 
Freshman 


She is a member of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art and takes full ad- 
vantage of its close proximity to 
campus. Sarah also enjoys raving 
at TaxLo dance parties, you know, 
dancing the night away at Sonar. 
Sarah also has many hobbies, one 





~ COURTESY OF SARAH SALOVAARA 


of which is fencing. She loves to 
fence, and the epée is her weapon 
of choice. This lends very well to 
her overall life devotion, the Mid- 
dle Ages. Last summer, she actu- 
ally volunteered at a Renaissance 
Fair. Add to Sarah’s list of hobbies 
painting Russian dolls and then 
basing their costumes on sit-com 
characters (her absolute favorite 
one she did was Full House!) What 
an eccentric set of pastimes! 

You can find this awesome 
hottie around campus at some of 
her fave spots like Nolans, FFC, 
Charles Street Market and Café Q 
(see a pattern here?). OK, OK, now 
to the important stuff: How does 
a guy get lucky enough to snag 
a date with such an exceptional 
girl? Well, for starters, Sarah likes 
guys on the shorter side because 
she feels they complement her 5- 
feet 9-inch stature and, after all, 
opposites attract! She loves in- 


s around. Use 


ry in there. 










telligence and a good sense of 
humor as well. Turn-offs, on the 
other hand, are close-minded- 
ness and people who are con- 
stantly thinking and worrying 
about the future. Sarah is one 
who prefers spontaneity and 
relishing in the present, so none 
of that 10-year plan stuff for her. 
So, guys, if you really want to 
wow Sarah, take her on her per- 
fect first date, which would be 
a complete surprise to the point 
where she would not even know 
who you were. Sarah’s ideal first 
date would be a blind date! Take 
her to her favorite restaurant, 
Beni Hana, but make sure you 
get there early before the rush 
so that you would not have to 
share a table with people, or, 
even worse, little annoying 
children! This is a great eating 
pick because not only are you 
getting great food, but it is also 
a dinner and a show, two for the 
price of one! The date should 
take place in the winter, pref- 
erably January when it is the 
coldest, so that the date would 
have to be very chivalrous and 
shield Sarah from the treacher- 
ous weather they may endure 
that night. 

So, if this wildly awesome, 
charismatic chick is just the 
type of girl you are looking for, 
or maybe the girl you need to 
add a little spice into your life, 
you better get your act together, 
and fast, because Sarah defi- 
nitely won't be single for long. 
Not to mention time’s a-wasting 
there are only a few weeks until 
the end of the semester! 
















































— Rachel Epstein 





Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Your only hope left is to go to sleep 
and hope that when you wake up 
you find that this past week has 
all been a dream. But it hasn't. 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Way to go, buddy, wait to go. I’m 
sorry, but you just blew it. 
ond chances are in the stars for 
you this time around. 


O sec- 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
To be or not to be? The end of the 
semester isn’t exactl 
please don’t be melodramatic. It’s 
just schoolwork, not surgery. Yet. 


easy, but 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Class can get really long and bor- 
ing sometimes. But don’t bother 
bringing your laptop this week 
— your Internet is bound to fail. 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
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Your Tracks 


(eompiledibya@araioclichs 


If something is worth doing, 
I'm a firm believer that it is 
also worth re-doing. Musi- 
cians seem to agree with me, 
as they often cover one anoth- 
er’s songs in attempts to revi- 
talize a classic, capitalize on 
a hit or just goof off between 
genres. Here are some covers, 
new and old, which are worth 
a listen. 


1. “Fell in Love with a Boy” 
— Joss Stone 

Originally performed by the 
White Stripes as “Fell in Love 
with a Boy,” Joss Stone lends 
her signature bluesy/jazzy feel 
to this rock hit. With this song, 
Joss was also one of the first to 
begin the recent trend of cov- 
ering songs written within the 
past year, rather than a decade 
or older. 


2. “Tainted Love” — Marilyn 


Manson 

‘The version of “Tainted Love” most 
of us know and sing loudly at par- 
ties is not the original, believe it or 
not. When Gloria Jones sang the hit 
in ‘64, it was a soul song, The most 
popular cover is by Soft Cell, and it 
is the version you're most likely to 
recognize. However, I'm personal- 
ly partial to Marilyn Manson's (the 
king of covers) more .. modern 
take on the hit. 


3. “Hallelujah” — Jeff Buckley 
First sung by Leonard Cohen, 
Jeff Buckley sped up the music a 
bit, changed to a higher key and 
sung the song with an emotion 
in his voice that was completely 
lacking in Cohen’s version. Ru- 
fus Wainwright also did a pretty, 
but somewhat vanilla, rendition 
(which you may recognize as 
having appeared in Shrek). 


4. “Womanizer” — Lily Allen 


(Practice Curbside 


ant to know what 
really frustrates 
me? When you're 
walking around 
outside, enjoying 
the weather and the blossoming 
trees, thinking that it’s 
just the most beauti- 
ful day, that nothing 
in the world could 
be better and that 
if you could 
freeze 
this mo- 
ment, 
you 




























would Xerox it and then sell it over 
and over again .. . and then, out 
of nowhere, some jerk on a bike 
comes speeding by you and nearly 
removes your left arm. 

People, 
there is a cer- 
tain etiquette 
to coexisting 
onasidewalk 
and some- 
how it seems 
to have escaped 90 percent of the 
population at this school who get 
to class via bicycle, skateboard, 
scooter, rollerblade, wheelie-shoe 
or any other mode of transporta- 
tion involving the replacement 
of feet with something that rolls. 


sumption of omnipotence that is 
just infuriating. NEWS FLASH: 
You cannot predict what other 
people are doing. If you're 
cruising down the sidewalk 
at 30 miles per hour and 
you see someone walking 
ahead of you, you cannot 
possibly have any idea 

whether or not that 
person will suddenly 
veer into your path 

. especially if 
you give them 


Emma’s Dilemma 


First of all, there is this overall as=" 
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Anybody and everybody seems 
to be covering Britney Spears 
recently. Case and point? Franz 
Ferdinand also did a version of 
“Womanizer.” Lily Allen’s ver- 
sion strips down the song to its 
more basic elements, devoid of 
computerization. While it may 
lack the bang of a computer 
bass beat, the song is still full 
of spunk with a cabaret feel. 


5. “Proud Mary” — Tina Tumer 
This song is as much of a classic 
in its covered form as its origi- 
nal. Turner ditched the twang 
of Creedence Clearwater Re- 
vival’s hit in favor of an upbeat, 
purely Tina tune. As she says, 
she only does things “nice and 
rough.” Add in some signature — 
dance moves, and you have a 
cover that is set to become pos- 
sibly even more famous than 
the original song and a karaoke 
staple. 


ourtes 


“on your left” if you afe biking in 
an area surrounded by people. At 
least half of students walk between 
classes wearing headphones. If you 
think the speedy whirring of your 
wheels is enough 
to forewarn people 
of your impending 
passing, think again. 
Bikes don't belong on 
the sidewalk. While | 
understand that it is 
not fun to go on the grass or on the 
cobblestone in the main circle, peo- 
ple shouldn't have to scatter every 
time you decide to zoom through. 
Giving warning is even more 
important for people on skate- 
boards. You have no brakes! At 
least bikers can’ come to a halt. 
The skateboarders on this cam- 
pus just go down the sidewalk 
expecting everyone to jump out 
of their way. I’m sorry, but that’s 
just unacceptable. If you must 
skateboard through crowded ar- 
eas, at least warn people when 
you're coming up behind them. 
It's not just the wheelers though. 
People don’t even know how to 
walk anymore. Our sidewalks are 
built so that four people can walk 
abreast. Not four in one direction, 
but two going in one direction and 


When you open your eyes in the 
morning, tell yourself “Every- 
thing will be okay.” The heavens 
are in your favor this week. 


no warning. 
It is com- 
mon cour- 


two going in the opposite direction. 
It is unbelievably annoying when 
you are walking up the sidewalk 
to MSE and suddenly you're face to 







They travel in herds and actually 
enjoy the food at FFC. But beware, 
they’re also sneaky little things. 





your Horoscope 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

On your way to a meeting this 
week, you will find money on the 
ground. Either a $20 bill or a pen- 
ny. My prophecy is hazy. 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Late period? Wow. You're kinda 
screwed, aren’tcha? Um ... hope 
you have a good plan for telling 
your boyfriend it’s not his. 


face with four people walking side 


by side. And they just look at you as 


if you're going the wrong way ona 
one-way street. Suddenly, you find 


yourself moving on the grass so 
they can continue to link arms and 
re-enact the Wizard of Oz. Not OK. 

It is also incredibly annoying 
when people don’t observe the 
speed limit. Yes, I realize that side- 
walks have no speed limit, but I 
would say during the rush hours 
of the class day, there is general 
consensus that people would like 
to get to their classes on time. The 
general pace of walking should, 
therefore, be kept at a brisk gate 
to a speed walk. If you are one of 
those people who cannot possibly 
be rushed, you should seriously 
reconsider your life. Yes, it’s very 
Zen not to care whether you're 
on time or holding anyone else 
up, but it’s also going to get you 
killed. The world does not move at 
your pace. Look around you! Are 
people huffing and puffing? Are 
your heels being trodden on one, 
two, maybe three times a day? If 
this is the case, your trendiness is 
clogging up the damn sidewalk 
and you need to get a move on. 

Final message: You don’t live 

ina bubble. Look around you and 
Pay attention to the other people 
on the sidewalk. Do you really 
want to be the person who pulled 
a Tiananmen Square in the mid- 
dle of the Decker quad? Do you 
want to be forcing people to ruin 
their cute new shoes because you 
have to simultaneously walk next 
to all of your friends? Do you 
want to be causing anger and 
general irritation by constipating 
the path with your hipster Zen? 
Just a little bit of consideration 
would go a long way. If not, may- 
be the Hopkins security guards 
could be persuaded to hand out 
walking tickets ... 


YOUR NEWS-LETTER 


.A Decade Ago 


April15,1999 
Volume CII, Issue 24 


The school announced online registration. 
While only testing the system at the time, they claimed that bY 
fall of 1999, registration would be completely online, as woul 
grades and other registrar applications. 









Sigma Chi’s UC Berkeley chapter was being investigated for a 
possible hate crime, resulting in a student’s mouth having to be 
wired shut. The fraternity’s official statement was that the fight — 

was “not racially fueled.” : 
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Men’s lacrosse defeated Ohio State 17-8. 






The movie that now reminds current Hopkins students of being 

about 10 years old, 10 Things I Hate About You, opened and was 
given a favorable review. The writer predicted that Julia Stiles _ 
- would become “the next Claire Danes” and called the entire cast, 
including Heath Ledger and eon eg (aka Alex Mack), — 
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CARTOONS, 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


I'm running out of ideas.. 


better stock up on some pu n-kin j juice. 





Quentin and Sam 





ry. Sam, as a comic character I 
th am invincible, 
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GAH! Is that white- 
out!? 
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Woman Found Murdered in 
Painting —— Body Sent to 
Louvre for Refurbishment 
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t was a scene right out of 

a Law and Order prologue 

(just after the two dings 

that critics have disagreed 

over the meaning of for 
years). 

“There I was, just walking 
down the alley behind my apart- 
ment on my way to work when I 
saw it — a poor woman, bathing 
in her own oil on canvas,” Jack- 
son said. 

This event in Shrewsbury, 
Wales (just north of Huckleber- 
ry for you Twain fans out there) 
marks another in a long and his- 
torical line of shocking murders 
discovered by innocent onlook- 
ers in the past few centuries. It all 
began as the Enlightenment was 
just getting heated up in Paris, in 
the late 1790s; rock music was in, 
and so was political radicalism. 
One famous day, one man known 
simply as David awoke to find a 
shocking sight. 

“Je suis époustouflé. Je me suis 
reveillé et je me suis trouvé avec 
un corps? Un corps saignant? 
Maintenant, je suis nausé. Ou est 
Sartre? Je t‘aime!” 

Of course the disturbing 
event to which this confused 
young artist refers to is the tragic 
“Death of Marat.” Although no 
details of the actual crime have 
emerged, as one can see from the 
painting, a man 
in a tub wear- 


ing turbo Jeremy Bremer 
Kierkegaard'’s Smile 


stabbed in some 
way while casu- 
ally reading a 
Dickens novel at the time (crit- 
ics differ as to which novel ex- 
actly, mon 6ncle Claude always 
said Sense and Sensibility — mon 
6ncle Claude is also Slovenian, I 
might add, or perhaps I won't . . 
. oh hell, I'll keep it in). Follow- 
ing his death, the very much en- 
lightened French Polizei carried 
the body to L-hépital Louvre for 
further inspection. 

Other such cases have been 
reported around the world — 
cases of people awaking from a 
night of binge drinking to find a 
woman passed out on their bed, 
people wandering in galleries 
to discover horribly disfigured 


women, whose breasts are tri- 
angular and hang either by their 
toes or their eyes — God knows 
why they don’t just get stressed 
(Claude says ker, I don’t find this 
particularly amusing). 

One such famous case oc- 
curred in Sweden while the 20th 
century was still struggling to 
make the right turn. A man in 
Sweden discovered a man dead 
in a fresco in Stockholm. In reac- 
tion he cupped his hands near his 
face and let out a scream which 
has not yet been heard (both the 
victim and the man who yells 
hopelessly can be found in a lo- 
cal hospital in Sweden, or on a 
postcard available at your local 
hospital). 

The only witness to the event 
had the following account to of- 
fer: 

Jag ar forvanad. Jag vaknade i 
morgon och jag hittar en kropp? 
En blodig kropp? Nu Ar jag illa- 
maende. Eller ar Sartre? Eller ar 
Bergman? Jag alskar dig! Jag als- 
kar Ingmar!!! 

forvirra Edvard (Munchie to 
his friends) 

Despite the historical prece- 
dence however, Mr. X was still 
shaken to the core by his discov- 
ery, despite the fact that all of his 
friends and neighbors think that 
he should hurry up and get a real 
job already 
and that all 
they can make 
out are random 
splotches on 
his new can- 
vases. 

“They told me to clean up 
my paintbrushes, taking a week 
off — hell maybe sleep once in 
a while, clean my underwear, 
shower, leave my apartment for 
the first time in 15 years. All I say 
is no, no: This woman needs help! 
Ou est Sartre? Je t’‘aime!” And Mr. 
X brings up an important point 
here: Who doesn’t love Sartre? 
Certainly many people don’t love 
Bergman, but who doesn’t love 
Sartre? 

I guess mon 6ncle Claude 
doesn’t, damn Slovenian. . 

HOLD ON while I go get some 
paint... 

Je t'aime Claude! 


Las 
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(rganic chemicals around cool stars are studied 


By AMY DUSTO 
Staff Writer 


Primordial Earth. A steam- 
ing dish of hot chemicals from 
the newly-formed sun coats the 
planet. Meteorites rain down 
carrying prebiotic (life-forming) 
molecules and after a while, life 
emerges. 

This is one of the foremost 
scenarios for the development of 
life on Earth. The clear question 
to follow then is: Do these same 
prebiotic molecules exist around 
other stars? 

According to a recent NASA 
study, whose lead author is Hop- 
kins physicist Ilaria Pascucci, 
stars cooler than our sun actually 
contain a different mix of chemi- 
cals and molecules. 

Looking for life-somewhat-as- 
we-know-it in other universal lo- 
cales can seem like an often rath- 
er ambiguous task. Scientists are 
limited not only by their meth- 
ods but by what they can search 
for in the first place. 

To make this discovery, they 
looked for a prebiotic molecule, 
hydrogen cyanide, which is a 
precursor of adenine, one of 
the DNA’s four main building 
blocks. 

The molecular makeups in 
question were detected by the 
Spitzer Space Telescope, which 
examined the light spectra of the 
disks of material (including plan- 
ets) in orbit around particular 
stars. 


Curiously, no hydrogen cya- 
nide was detected around any of 
the cooler stars, although it was 
found around 30 percent of the 
medium-hot (sun-like) stars. One 
reason for this observation may 
be that hotter stars emit more 
ultraviolet radiation, which in- 
creases the production of hydro- 








gen cyanide. 

Planets around these cooler 
stars may have different prebiotic 
mixes, if they form life at all. Be- 
cause hydrogen cyanide is so es- 
sential to life on Earth, scientists 
might consider it a prerequisite 
for life elsewhere. 

However, the process or pro- 





By ANUM AZAM 
Special Editions Editor 


At the point in The Hitchhik- 
er’s Guide to the Galaxy when 
Arthur Dent finds out what 

_ infinity looks like, Douglas 


that “infinity itself looks flat 
and uninteresting. Looking 
up into the night sky is look- 
ing into infinity — distance is 
incomprehensible and there- 
fore meaningless.” 

Of course, the night sky is 
probably not infinite, as the 
universe appears to be ex- 
panding in a heavily studied 
war between the momentum 
of expansion and the force of 
gravity. This is probably why 
it looks so gigantic and gives 
a better indication of what 
infinity is like, rather than in- 
finity itself. 

Those who love to gaze at 
the night sky can celebrate 
the 400th anniversary of the 

_ invention of the telescope, 
which is this week. 

The telescope has come a 
long way. The earliest work- 
ing telescopes were invented 
in the Netherlands by specta- 
cle makers Hans Lippershey, 
Zacharias Janssen and Jacob 
Metius in 1608. Galileo heard 
about this and made his own, 
greatly improved version in 
the following year. Galileo 
usually gets all the credit be- 
cause he told the public about 
it and presented his proto- 
type to the chief magistrate of 

- Venice. ae 

These early telescopes were 
refracting telescopes. Refract- 
ing telescopes create an image 
using an objective lens, which 

gathers the light coming from 
the object under study and fo- 
cuses the rays. (Interestingly, 
_ the word “lens” comes from. 
the Latin for “lentil,” presum- 










lagnified things by abou 
times, albeit with 


rks 
ot Se le Pgh 
: 


. Adams was moved to write 


_ ably because a double-convex — 


_ lens looks like a lentil.) = = —_—‘front of air with lasers and then 


Happy 400th birthday to the telescope! 


stead of lenses also eliminated 
chromatic aberration, the failure 
of a lens to focus colors to one 
point. 

In the 1660s, Sir Isaac New- 
ton joined the parabolic mirrors 
school of thought and proposed 


that chromatic aberration oc- _ Mauna Kea is also home to _ 


curred as a result of different re- 
fractive indices in lenses for dif- 
ferent wavelengths of light. 

He then invented the first re- 
flecting telescope, which used a 
concave primary mirror and a 
flat diagonal secondary mirror, 
which reflected the image at 90 
degrees to the eyepiece (allowing 
the image to be viewed without 
obstruction from the objective). 
This also proved his theory of 
color and got him admitted to the 
Royal Society of London, which 
is still rather a big deal. 

Reflecting telescopes elucidat- 
ed much about space, probably 
most notably the spiral form of 
the galaxies, which was discov- 
ered using a 72-inch telescope 
nicknamed the “Leviathan of 
Parsontown.” 

The problem with the giant 
reflecting telescopes that became 
popular in the 1800s was the 
poor reflectivity resulting from 
the mirrors tarnishing and hav- 
ing to be repolished, which could 
change the curve of the mirror, 
which was a great bother. 

In 1857, Léon Foucault solved 
this by a method for silver layer 
deposition on the mirrors, which 
was much more reflective and 
didn’t tarnish as fast. Most im- 
portantly, even if the silver mir- 
rors needed to be removed, re- 
deposition did not change the 
shape of the substrate. 

This discovery led to even 
larger telescopes and_ better 
methods for metal layer deposi- 


tion, such as thermal vacuum 


evaporation. In the 1990s, adap- 
tive optics (AO) emerged, which 
reduce atmospheric distortion by 
measuring distortions in a wave- 





northern and southern skies, 
can be run remotely and yield 
extremely high-quality imag- 
es. The observatory includes 
a sputtering chamber that can 
apply silver coatings on the 
telescopes’ mirrors. 











the Keck Observatory, whose 
10-meter, 8-story, 300-ton 
telescopes have mirrors com- 
posed of 36 hexagonal parts 
that function as single sheets 
of glass. The Keck optical/in- 
frared telescopes have helped 
scientists discover galaxies, 
study supernovas and find 
planets in other systems. 

Another modern telescope 
is the appropriately named 
Very Large Array (VLA) near 
Socorro, New Mexico, which 
has 27 radio antennas that 
weigh 230 tons each and are 
each 82 feet in diameter. The 
VLA is part of the National 
Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory. This telescope allows in- 
vestigations of radio galaxies, 
quasars, pulsars, gammay ray 
bursts, the planets and black 
holes, and can communicate 
with spacecraft. 

The beloved Hubble Space 
Telescope, a collaborative ef- 
fort between NASA and the 
European Space Agency, was 
carried into orbit by the space 
shuttle Discovery in April 
1990. The advantages of Hub- 
ble’s location in space include 
the ability to take extremely 
sharp images, like the Ultra 
Deep Field image, the most — 
detailed visible light image 
made of very distant objects — 
in the universe (it looks back | 
about 13 billion years and con- | 
tains about 10,000 galaxies), 

The Hubble telescope was _ 
also instrumental in deter- 
mining the rate of expansion — 
of the universe. The Hubble — 
telescope will function un 
2013 after the repairs planned 
for next month, after which 
its successor, the James Webb 
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_ Space Telescope (JWST), will 


be launched. » j 
_ The JWST, as 


4 
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A NASA artist's conception shows an imagined planet orbiting a cool star. Scientists are studying the chemistry of such a system. 











cesses of developing life are still 
uncertain. Perhaps cooler stars | 
may just permit life on their sat- 
ellites that is not based on any- | 
thing like DNA. 

Why such interest in stars | 
cooler than the Sun? Special in- | 
terest has developed about one 
class of cooler stars, M-dwarfs, 
for their potential “super Earth” 
planets. These recently discov- 
ered planets are thought to be 
like very large versions of Earth 
in orbit around cooler stars. 

Two problems now exist in 
having a super Earth. For one 
thing, it would need to be in orbit 
in the “habitable zone” around 
its star, where liquid water could 
exist. So far, none of them are in 
the right place. 

Then, as this study shows, 
these planets do not contain hy- 
drogen cyanide, so even if they 
were in the habitable zone, life 
may not be able to arise. 

We will have to continue look- 
ing both into the earth, to unlock 
the secrets of life, and out to the | 
stars, in order to find out more 
about the wheres and hows of life 





in the universe. 


Brain recordings show 


mental math’s signature 


By SAM OHMER 


Staff Writer 


If the brain is like the Inter- 


net, a maze of computations and 
mile-a-minute 
the thalamus is the modem that 
gets information from your com- 
| puter to the Web in order to allow 
| for all those computations and 
| processes. 


processes, then 


The thalamus plays a huge 


role in sensory function; it is the 


relay center, the go-between, the 


|| middle man of sensory input. 
|| This also makes it a target in both 
| the disorders and the enhance- 
| ment of sensory processes. Or so 
| scientists in the field think, like 


Frederick Lenz of the Hopkins 


: | Department of Neurosurgery. 


“All these activities [of the 
thalamus] may be influenced by 
neurotransmitters and by behav- 


| ior so that medical and behavioral 
| therapy may treat impaired cog- 


nitive function or even enhance 
performance of cognitive tasks,” 
Lenz said. 

But before getting to the ma- 
nipulation of these processes, 
scientists must first understand 
them. That is why Lenz and 
other neurosurgeons at Hopkins 
have undertaken the task of fig- 
uring out just what the thalamus 
is doing both when it’s relatively 
inactive and also when it’s doing 
what it does best: acting as the 
sensory systems’ relay station. 

Lenz and his colleagues record 
from single neurons in the thala- 
mus as part of the routine process 
of brain surgery. By studying the 
thalamus of patients as they were 
performing simple arithmetic 
(counting), Lenz and the rest of 
the team have been able to spot 
an interesting trend within the 
cells of the thalamus. It appears 
as if the cells are characterized by 
their “states” of activity. 

Some fire regularly in single. 
events; these are called non- 
grouped (NG) neurons. Oth- 
ers fire in single events that are 
spaced sporadically; these are 
called intermediate (I) neurons. 
And finally a third group fires 
with grouped events that occur 
quite frequently; these have been 


dubbed grouped (G) neurons. 

It is through the differential 
activity of these cells — and 
especially how that activity 
changes with behavior and the 
performance of cognitive pro- 
cesses (such as counting, as in 
the experiment) — that Lenz and 
colleagues have been able to con- 
clude that the state of neurons in 
the thalamus is highly suscep- 
tible to manipulation during cog- 
nitive tasks. 

To test their hypothesis, the 
team has monitored individual 
neurons in order to measure how 
they respond to various stimuli, 
from a controlled quiet wakeful- 
ness state to a mental arithme- 
tic state (in which counting was 
done in order to stimulate tha- 
lamic activity). 

Specifically, the scientists are 
most interested in a few of the 
results they have observed while 
comparing activity of individual 
neurons across cognitive states. 
Some neurons’ activity in fact 
switch back and forth between 
the counting and quiet wakeful- 
ness states. 

More specifically, most of the 
neurons studied, if they change 
category, do so in a stereotyped 
way: Their firing rates (FR) in- 
crease and their rates of bursting 
(BR) decrease. Out of all three 
types of cells —I, NG and G types 
— the I neurons showed the larg- 
est differences in state change. 

Lenz and his colleagues take 
this as a sign that I neurons 
might function as an intermedi- 
ary state in between the NG and 
G states. This most likely means 
that I neurons could be signaling 
a switch between “resting” (quiet 
wakefulness) states and more ac- 
tive (mental arithmetic) states. 

“This . . . [I] mode of thalamic 
activity may influence the cortex 
by increasing the strength and 


__ extent of thalamic inputs . . . The 


intermediate mode may lead to 
activity dependent changes in 
thalamic activity, cortical activity 
and in the relationship between 
the thalamus and cortex. These 
changes in neuronal activity in 
may influence a broad range of 
human behaviors,” Lenz said. 





“Brown” fal cells burn energy in the cold 


By TIFFANY NG 
Staff Writer 


Have you lost all of your baby 
fat? Although conventional wis- 
dom says that you have, three 
new studies present evidence 
that adults contain significant 
amounts of “brown fat,” a kind 
of fat that keeps you warm by 
torching calories. 

“Brown fat is a heat-producing 
engine which is believed to be es- 
sential to keep babies warm and 
which is very important in help- 
ing animals wake from hiberna- 
tion,” said Richard Wahl, director 
of the Nuclear Medicine and PET 
Facility at Hopkins, who was not 
involved in the current research. 

Brown fat, or brown adipose 
tissue (BAT), is present in new- 
borns because of their inability 
to generate heat by other means, 
such as by shivering or cranking 
up the thermostat. Because of 
their smaller size, infants are also 
much more susceptible to heat 
loss because they have a larger 
surface area-to-volume ratio. 

Adults, on the other hand, 
have access to countless ways of 
keeping warm. There are many 
physiological differences that 
make heat retention easier for 
adults, including more body hair 
and the ability of the nervous 
system to constrict blood vessels 
that run just below the skin. 

Brown adipose tissue, com- 
pared to its white counterparts, 
has many more mitochondria, 
thus giving it the darker tint from 
which its name comes. These ad- 
ditional mitochondria allow BAT 
to very quickly transfer the ener- 
gy obtained from food into large 
amounts of heat. 

BAT comprises up to 5 percent 
of an infant's total body weight 
and is distributed as a large sheet 
on the upper back, and therefore, 
is able to protect the infant from 
extreme cold and provide addi- 
tional means of body tempera- 
ture regulation. Scientists had 


believed that BAT deposits shrink 
with age and are completely lost 
by adulthood because this added 
mechanism of heat retention was 
thought to be unneeded. 
However, according to three 
studies published in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine last week, 
almost all adults possess active 








of the calorie-burning abilities 
of brown fat in order to tackle 
weight-loss and obesity issues. 
Obesity, which results from an 
imbalance in energy intake and 
energy expenditure, could be 
combated by awakening these 
dormant BAT reserves. 

Mice, which maintain large 


deposits of BAT, amounts of BAT 
which becomes well into adult- 
activated when Brown fat is a heat- hood, have 
individuals p : been — shown 
are exposed to producing engine to lose weight 
colder tempera- . : . when simp! 
tures, around which is believed to placed ina cold 
60 degrees be essential to keep environment, 
Fahrenheit. 5 even though 
The studies babies warm. they were fed 
also correlate 


brown fat with 
sex and body 
mass: Women 
tended to have 
more BAT, and 
overweight in- 
dividuals had less BAT. 

In these studies, subjects 
were placed in a cold environ- 
ment for a couple of hours, and 
then their bodies were scanned 
using integrated positron emis- 
sion tomography and computed 
tomography (PET-CT). The PET 
scan was able to identify meta- 
bolically active areas in the pa- 
tient’s body, and this image was 
superimposed over the CT scan, 
which can identify adipose tis- 
sue. Some of the subjects had 
the areas that lit up on the PET 
scan biopsied to confirm that it 
was indeed BAT that was con- 
suming calories. 

But how could more fat make 
you thinner? “A tissue that burns 
calories and dissipates the calo- 
ries as heat can easily be con- 
sidered as a possible target for 
managing hyperglycemia and, 
if activated for a long period of 
time, obesity,” Wahl said. “Very 
minor but persistent changes 
in net caloric balance result in 
weight loss or gain.” 

Scientists hope to make use 


— RICHARD WAHL, 
Director of NUCLEAR 





a diet higher 
in calories and 
fat than the 
control group. 
Furthermore, 
in mice whose 
genomes were 
modified so that their brown fat 
was unable to burn calories, they 
became overweight. 

But before you make the 
move to Siberia and donate all 
of your winter clothes to Good- 
will, there is some skepticism 
regarding whether adult human 
BAT is capable of producing the 
same effects that were observed 
in mice. 

“Can adults utilize or generate 

enough BAT to facilitate weight- 
loss, or even a significant degree 
or warming?” Bernard T. Engel, 
a retired professor of Behavioral 
Sciences at Hopkins, said. And 
even if the answers to these ques- 
tions are yes, a key question still 
remains: “Is BAT the most effi- 
cient way to enable and maintain 
weight loss?” 
__ There are still efforts to see 
if BAT has therapeutic *poten- 
tial. “If such treatments can be 
developed, human BAT activa- 
tion therapy may ultimately be 
viewed as a very potent tool in 
managing both diabetes and obe- 
sity,” Wahl said. 
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Is your study spot Starbucks, your room or D Level? CDC: challenges remain in 


New research j fidhinien': ee che : 
earch in neuroscience Suggests why we all have a favorite place to study and how our location affects perlormance 


By CELESTE LIPKES 
Staff Writer 


Do you have trouble studying 
if you're notin your favorite, in- 
dow-facing armchair on M level? 
Do you prefer to work on lab re- 
ports in a D-level cubicle but like 
to study Spanish at Starbucks? 

It turns out, your study pat- 
terns might not be random: new 
neurological studies 
our architectural preferences 
show that the brain may “favor” 


assessing 


certain kinds of spaces depend- 
ing on the task at hand. 

Findings about the brain’s re- 
sponses to building layouts could 
affect the architectural planning 
not only of houses, but also of 
public spaces like libraries and 
hospitals. 

It seems intuitive that our lo- 
cation can evoke strong behav- 
ioral responses: A church or a 
synagogue with 90-feet vaulted 
ceilings will probably elicit a 
greater sense of awe than a more 
modestly built place of worship. 

But can smaller environmen- 
tal changes (say, an 8-foot ceiling 
versus a 10-foot one) affect our 
ability to concentrate in our envi- 
ronment? Would we study more 
effectively if B level were better 
lit? Had higher ceilings? Had cir- 
cle-shaped desks? 

The News-Letter spoke to Hop- 
kins researchers and students to 
find out if where we are really in- 
fluences how we act. ‘ 

In an informal survey, stu- 
dents were asked where they 
normally studied and if they pre- 
ferred a certain location within 
this study area. Perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, all the 


that 
our neurological 
Wiring by alter- 
ing our buildings 
wiring: build- 
ings could be 
outfitted 
electronic 
sources (LEDs) 
that emitted 
short-wavelength 
light during the 
day. Blue light, in 
conjunction with 
full-spectrum 
fluorescent lights, 
might help keep 
residents alert. 
Light 
aside, 


we harness 


with 
light 


level 
regardless 
of where Hopkins 
students like to 
study, about half 
of the polled stu- 
dents preferred to 
work on different 
subjects in differ- 
ent locations. 
While it seems 
a little  ridicu- 
lous to claim that 
science majors 
should do all their 
work in the darker, lower-ceiling 
levels of the library and all the 
humanities majors should de- 
scend on M level, recent research 
suggests that a building’s ceiling 
level can affect how we think. 
As reported by Scientific 
American Mind, a 2007 study at 
the University of Minnesota as- 
signed 100 participants to either 
a room with an 8-foot ceiling ora 
room with a 10-foot ceiling. Par- 
ticipants were then given a list of 











polled students 
said that they 
had a_ favorite 
“mini-location” 
inside their 








reading room in Gilman (Hop- 
kins’s former center of humani- 
ties) and a neuroscience lab in 
Krieger. 

Pretend the ceilings of these 
two rooms were switched. It 
feels a little absurd, doesn’t it? A 
neuroscience lab with windows 
and high ceilings — not only is 
it impractical, but it doesn’t seem 
to match the analytical, focused 
work going on inside the lab. 

One could argue that many 
of the things 
we are learn- 
ing about ar- 
chitectural 
preferences 
via brain re- 


usual study ers search are 
vironment. things that a 
For example, good — archi- 
it wasn’t enough tect already 
that one student knows. 
studied on C “We have 
level — she pre- long known 
ferred to sit at that architec- 
the large center tural details 
tables. | While of the envi- 
variables like ronment do 
where friends affect how 
are studying, we represent 
noise level and space,” Bar- 
the _location’s bara Landau, 
proximity tocaf- chair of Hop- 
feine no doubt kins’s Cogni- 
influenced ee 7 tive Science 
these __ prefer- FILEPHOTO Department, 
ences, some stu- Others like sophomore Wenning Xu enjoy the quiet atmosphere of the now-closed Hut. said. 
dents’ choices ‘eGyorerire 
were dictated by the location’s 10 group sports and asked to di- back to the classic book on ar- 
light level. vide the sports up into their own chitectures of different cities by 


A review of recent neuroar- 
chitecture research in Scientific 
American Mind reported that not 
only does light make a difference 
in our ability to focus, but also 
the wavelength of the light can 
have a profound effect. 

The brain’s central circadian 
“clock,” the suprachiasmatic 
nucleus, receives information 
about light level via special pho- 
toresponsive cells in the retina. 
These cells contain a photopig- 
ment called melanopsin, which is 
selectively excited by blue, short- 
wavelength light. This short- 
wavelength light tells your body 
that it’s daytime. 

Researchers have suggested 


categories (i.e. “sports I want to 
play”). 

Researchers found that partic- 
ipants in the higher-ceiling room 
came up with more abstract cat- 
egories (“challenging sports”), 
while the lower-ceiling room 
occupants had more concrete 
groupings (“number of members 
ona team”). 

The study’s main researcher, 
Joan Meyers-Levy, thinks that 
because we feel less physically 
constrained in rooms with el- 
evated ceilings, we are encour- 
aged to think freely. 

Intuitively, we probably knew 
this already. Take, for example, 
two buildings: the old Hutzler 


Kevin Lynch [Image of the City], 
we know that different layouts 
do seem to affect how well we 
get around, how we feel about 
environments, how we can get 
our work done in these environ- 
ments.” 

Landau continued, “Frankly, 
I believe that architects and mar- 
keters — when successful — are 
tapping into their intuitions 
about what works best for hu- 
man beings and their processing 
of information. Connecting these 
with neuroscientific findings is 
still quite loose.” 

Though Hopkins _ scientists 
aren't directly studying neuro- 
architecture, findings about hu- 





FILE PHOTO 


any students prefer to study in a social atmosphere, like these Blue Jays in the new Levering Lounge. | 


man visual attention and spatial 


cognition have implications for 
the field. 


Steve Yantis of the Hopkins’s | 


Department of Psychological and 
Brain Sciences studies human 
visual attention using both be- 
havioral studies and brain scans. 
Though it’s unclear how much at- 
tention we give our environment 


while focusing on other tasks, we | 
do know that we have two gen- | 


eral modes of perception. 


Yantis explained: “[we have] a | 


rapid but relatively shallow com- 


prehension of the overall struc- | 


ture of a scene — sometimes 
called the perception of ‘gist’ 
— and a more detailed, focused 
scrutiny of specific objects, fea- 


tures and events inascene — this | 


is attentive perception.” 
Itis our “shallow” comprehen- 


sion of a visual scene that affects | 


our behavior as we focus on other 


tasks. “I have no doubt that your | 


experience of gist — say, whether 
a room is tall and bright and airy 
versus small and dark — would 
have an effect on your perceptual 
experience of the things to which 
you are directing attention,” Yan- 
tis said. 

“It would require careful ex- 
periments and a well-stated hy- 
pothesis to really flesh this out 
empirically, however.” 

While neuroscience has a lot 
to offer other fields like architec- 
ture and marketing, it’s possible 
that it will spend a lot of time 
empirically proving what we al- 
ready “know”: If you're cooking a 
romantic meal for your date, dim 
the lights in the dining room; if 
you want to cram for a midterm, 
crank up the wattage. 

In his book The Architecture of 
Happiness, Alain de Botton writes, 
“Tt is easy enough to recognize 
when a room is properly lit and 
a staircase easy to navigate but 
so much harder to convert this 
sense of well-being into a logical 
understanding of the reasons for 
ate 

Neuroscience, sooner than lat- 
er, will help us qualify our intu- 
itions about our environment and 
allow us to build better spaces to 
live. Until then, call an architect. 


| Food Safety and 


foodborne illness fight 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Layout Lditor 


Anannual 10-state report com- 
piled by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) 
indicates that no significant ad- 
vances have been made in the 
past three years toward prevent- 
ing foodborne illness. 

[he report estimated that in- 
fections caused by Escherichia 
coli (E. Coli), Salmonella and 
other pathogens, including Liste- 
ria and Vibrio (a certain species 
which can cause cholera), did not 
change significantly when com- 
pared with the preceding three 
years. 

The report also found that the 


| incidence of infection was high- 


est among children less than four 


i | years old, though infected people 


50 and older had the highest mor- 
tality rate and were more likely 
to be hospitalized even in cases 
where they survived. 

The report also pointed out 
that Healthy People 2010, a com- 
munity education initiative or- 
ganized by the Office of Disease 
Prevention and Health Promotion 
along with the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 
did not reach any of its goals for 
2008. 





and approximately 5,000 result 
in death. These estimates come 
from a study conducted in 1999 
and continue to stand as a repre- 
sentative approximation. 

The ambiguity stems from the 
fact that many cases only cause 
mild symptoms and, for this rea- 
son, are not reported to a doctor or 
healthcare professional. Because 
of the possibility that an even 
larger number of people than es- 
timated may contract foodborne 
illnesses, experts agree that ad- 
ditional progress in the area of 
prevention is necessary. 

Some experts point to chang- 
es in national eating habits as a 
source of danger. “We now ex- 
pect to get raspberries 12 months 
a year, and during the winter 
months of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, we fly them up from 
Chile or Mexico and have abso- 
lutely no idea what kind of con- 
ditions of sanitation prevail in 
their harvesting. ... Through our 
abandonment of seasonal eating, 
we're putting ourselves, in part, 
at risk,” Robert Lawrence, a pro- 
fessor of Environmental Health 
Sciences at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, said. 

“One of the challenges con- 
fronting the federal agencies re- 
sponsible for 





The article 
was compiled 
using data from 
the Foodborne 
Diseases Active 
Surveillance 
Network (Food- 
Net), which is 
a joint initia- 
tive of the U.S. 
Department of 
Agriculture’s 


We have a 


Inspection Ser- 
vice (FSIS), the 
CDC and the 
Food and Drug 


| Administration (FDA). 


The new data for 2008 was 
compared to that of 2007, 2006 
and 2005. Results were also com- 
pared to data from 1996, 1997 and 
1998, which were the initial years 
of investigation. 

Data was collected at 10 sites 
around the country and a CDC 
press release stated that “The 
FoodNet population is similar to 
the U.S. population and thérefore 
provides reliable information 
on the incidence and trends of 
foodborne illness in the United 
States.” 

The results of the report indi- 
cate that changes must be made 
in federal food safety regula- 
tions. This is especially apparent 
in light of recent high-profile Sal- 
monella outbreaks in foodstuffs 
such as jalapefios, pistachios and 
peanut butter. 

“The lack of recent progress 
toward the national health objec- 
tive targets and the occurrence of 
large multistate outbreaks point 
to gaps in the current food safety 
system and the need to continue 
to develop and evaluate food 
safety practices as food moves 
from the farm to the table,” the 
report said. 

According to the CDC Web 
site, there are 76 million illness- 
es a year related to foodborne 
pathogens in the United States. 
Approximately 325,000 of these 





illnesses result in hospitalization 


disconnect between 
the opportunity to 
inspect and provide 
surveillance. 
— Rospert LAWRENCE, 
PROFESSOR OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 





food safety 
is the way in 
which the re- 
sponsibilities 
are divided up 
.. If you go into 
a pizza shop, 
the safety of the 
cheese pizza is 
the responsibil- 
ity of the FDA 
and the safety 
of the pepper- 
oni pizza is the 
responsibility 
of the USDA,” 
Lawrence said. 

The CDC report listed spe- 
cific goals it plans to pursue in 
the coming years which include 
monitoring and controlling 
pathogens in domestic and im- 
ported food, better supervision 
of agricultural food production 
and better educating individuals 
in the food service industry about 
safe food handling practices. 

“The CDC doesn’t come in 
until there’s an outbreak. So, we 
have a disconnect between the 
opportunity to inspect and pro- 
vide surveillance, which the CDC 
does in lots of other domains, like 
investigating clusters of infec- 
tious disease to try to find out if 
there’s a source of that epidemic 
and then to contain that epidemic 
before it spreads further,” Law- 
rence said. 

The report offered specific rec- 
ommendations for future years. 
“In particular, continued efforts 
are needed to understand how 
contamination of fresh produce 
and processed foods occurs and 
to develop and implement mea- 
sures that reduce it,” the report 
said. “More outbreaks can be 
recognized and their causative 
foods identified with rapid and 
complete sub-typing of patho- 
gens and with rapid standard- 
ized interviews of ill persons and 
appropriately selected controls.” 


SCIENCES 


— Additional reporting by 
Thomas Danner 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
DAVID MALDOW - MEN'S TENNIS 


Maldow sets school singles record 





By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Staff Writer 


After getting off the phone 
with David Maldow, I now under- 
stand what his teammates mean 
when they say that he is a born 
leader. As if the pure impressive- 
ness of his athletic career at Hop- 
kins isn’t enough reason to listen 
to the junior tennis 
captain, his strong 
voice demands at- 
tention and respect. 
With each question 
I asked him, I could 
tellin the subsequent 
speechless seconds 
that he was formu- 
lating his thoughts 
so that he would an- 
swer as truthfully as 
he could. Within the 
span of a 10-minute 
interview, I was able 
to grasp the reason 
why David Maldow 
is regarded so high- 
ly among his team- 
mates and coach. He 
is a natural leader, 
a determined man 
and a phenomenal 
tennis player. For 
this reason, and for 
his performance this 
weekend, the News- 
Letter has chosen Da- 
vid as the Athlete of 
the Week. 

This past weekend, Maldow 
set the school record for career 
singles wins with 55. Undoubt- 
edly, the grandeur of this record 
goes without saying. However, 
the fact that Maldow set the re- 
cord as a junior reflects his sheer 
dominance on the court. To see 
the effect that Maldow has on his 
teammates, one does not need to 
look any farther than Andrew 
Wang. Maldow and Wang have 
been doubles partners for two 
years now and their chemistry 
has reached a level that only they 
can. understand. As’ individual 
players and as a team, their dom- 
ination on the court has been 
well documented. Unquestion- 
ably, Maldow’s skill, leadership 
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and knowledge of the game have 
helped Wang develop into a bet- 
ter player. 

“Overall, it’s just a lot of fun 
playing with him,” Wang said 
of Maldow. “He's very agile and 
thus gets a lot of balls. Since he 
is a lefty and I am a righty, the 
lefty-righty combo is a great ad- 
vantage as we both have our 


- 
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Maldow has 56 career singles wins, breaking the previous record of 52. 


forehands on the outside. Also, 
he has very good shot selection 
and has the ability to wear down 
opponents.” 

Maldow’s performance on the 
court throughout his career is one 
that even people who don't follow 
tennis can respect. Ever since he 
entered the team as a freshman, 
his teammates knew that he was 
going to be something special. 
As a junior and experienced vet- 
eran, it is completely understand- 
able as to why David was chosen 
as the team’s captain. 

“He’s very tough on himself. 
He wants to be the best he can 
and this reflects on everyone else 
on the team. He’s probably the 
best player Hopkins has ever had 
in school history, and he is going 
to do a lot more this season and 
especially next year,” Wang said. 

Even in the wake of such an 
amazing individual accomplish- 
ment, David found a way to take 
the spotlight off of himself and 
shift it to his team. When I asked 
him how it felt to set a school re- 
cord, he replied by saying, “It’s 
hard to say. It really meant a lot, 
but the best part was that it was 
against a big rival. It was great 
overall because we got a big win 
out of it and it really pumped up 
the team. Setting the record was 
nice and fitting, but it was more 

of a bonus.” 
Does a player with Maldow’s 
skill come in to college know- 


ing that they will dominate the 
way he has? When I asked David 


about this, it definitely did not | 


seem so. 
“When I came to Hopkins, I 
never really anticipated my ca- 


reer to turn out the way it has. | 
I had more short-term expecta- | 
tions for myself... I came in with | 


the mentality of taking tennis on 
a  season-to-season 
basis. My main goal 
was to. contribute 


to the 
went on, I became 


more confident in 
my game. Thanks to 


have been able to get 
better and better as a 


player.” 
Maldow’s game 
reflects his work- 


ethic. He is not a 
power-player per se, 
smashing balls past 
his opponents at 
blazing fast speeds. 


more on hard work 
and determination 
characteristics 
that are present in 
his attitude as well. 
“My major 
strength is being 
able to grind out points and wear 
my opponent down mentally and 
physically,” he said. “I don’t have 
massive strength, I just move 
around looking for opportuni- 


ties to close the point. I will play | 


with my opponent until he shows 
a weakness then close out that 
point. Winning a tight first set 
discourages the opponent and 
my determination to fight for ev- 
ery point makes it hard for them 
to come back. When I see the 
chance, I close the door.” 

No matter how hard I tried 
to focus on David Maldow the 
individual, I kept getting re- 
sponses that related back to Da- 
vid Maldow as part of the team. 
In even as individualized a game 


as tennis, David was able to put | 


his team first. Experiencing this 
firsthand, it is easy to see why he 
is the team captain. 

“The team has done a great job 
this season. We came into the sea- 
son knowing we had a few things 
to work on. We needed to put a 
complete match together, both in 
doubles and singles matches, and 
we've done that this year. The in- 
tensity has been a lot strong and 
the team has a common goal — 
getting to nationals and winning 
the title.” 

As an athlete and leader, Mal- 
dow is one of the most deter- 
mined and hardworking guys 
and has helped lead the Jays to an 
unbeaten Conference mark. 


as much as possible | 
team. How- 
ever, as the seasons | 


coach and the rest | 
of my teammates, I | 
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Longtime Philadelphia Phillies broadcaster Harry Kalas died Monday at the age of 73. Kalas was an iconic legend in Philadelphia. 


Phillies baseball loses its voice 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


On Monday, April 13, Phila- 
delphia lost its voice. Harry Ka- 
las, the Phillies long-time broad- 
caster, died from heart disease at 
the age of 73. He was found dead 
in the press box at Nationals Park 
several hours before Monday’s 
game. 

Kalas was one of the most 
famous broadcasters in all of 


| sports. He was as well-liked as 
His game is focused | 


Chicago’s Harey Caray, as well- 
respected as St. Louis’s Jack Buck 
and as world-renowned as Los 
Angeles’s Vin Scully. 

Kalas is as synonymous with 
summer as wiffle ball and bar- 
beques. As well-known in Phila- 
delphia as the Liberty Bell, chees- 


| esteaks and Rocky, Harry the K 


has been a fixture in Philadel- 
phia for the past 39 years, and the 
background music of summer is 
now gone from Philly. 

For someone who has spent his 
entire life growing up just outside 
Philadelphia and was weaned on 
Phillies baseball, Kalas had as 
big of an impact as anyone on my 
baseball-viewing life. At only two 
weeks old, my dad propped me 
up on a pillow in my house and 
had me watch a Phillies-Braves 
game. Although I don’t remem- 
ber Harry’s voice, I have listened 
to him thou- 





ing the past achievements and 
games of the franchise. Harry 
Kalas emceed the event and did a 
wonderful job re-telling the his- 
tory of the franchise. 

The best part of the celebra- 
tion was when Tug McGraw re- 
enacted the last pitch of the 1980 
World Series clinching-game for 
the Phillies. McGraw, who was 
battling cancer at the time and 
died shortly thereafter, threw a 
pitch with Harry Kalas announc- 
ing in the background. Due to 
league rules, home broadcasters 
were not allowed to broadcast 
the nationally-televised champi- 
onship in 1980, but Kalas finally 
got his chance to make the call. 

My second great memory is 
one of the most special moments 
in my life. On Oct. 29, 2008, the 
Philadelphia Phillies won the 
2008 World Series. After two days 
of rain-soaked delays, the team 
finished Game 5 by winning 4- 
3. After watching the game at a 
friends’ house, I rushed home 
to hear Harry Kalas’s call of the 
clinching pitch: 

“One strike away, nothing- 
and-two to Hinske.... Fans on their 
feet, Brad Lidge stretches ... the 
0-2 pitch ... Swing and a miss; he 
struck him out! The Philadelphia 
Phillies are 2008 World Champi- 
ons of baseball! Brad Lidge does 
it again and stays perfect for the 

eS 2 = 2008 





sands of times 





48-for-48 in 


ie shes radio “Outta Here!” ee 

a elevision aa 

since that first — Harry KALAs let the city cel- 

viewing ex- aa ‘i 

perience. Smeal 
He is best will be forev- 


known for his “Outta Here” call 


| when the Phillies hit a home run. 


Many fans throughout Philadel- 
phia have mimicked this phrase 
since his first game at Veterans 
Stadium in 1971. 

Although I have never met 
the man personally, I have three 
memories that I will forever re- 
member of the man they call 
“The Voice.” 

My first memory was attend- 
ing the Phillies last game at Vet- 
erans Stadium on Sept. 28, 2003. 
After the Phillies lost the game, 
the team held a ceremony reliv- 





M. lax wins rivalry game, sq 


M. LAX, FRom B12 
see who was where, I was just 
trying to keep my eye on the 

ball,” Gvozden said. “I knew 

that they were going to take a 
last-second shot. I think that what 

-happened was they came down 
and one of their guys ripped 
it wide, picked it right back up 
and then got a shot, picked up 
the rebound and then got a mis- 
match for a goal. The next couple 
of seconds they came down, and 
... 1 don’t even remember. I just 
watched the ball.” 

“You know, that’s the Hop- 
kins-Maryland game,” Pietrama- 
la said. “That’s the way it’s been 
for the last few years. I think 
we're both kind of searching for 
our identity a little bit. I hope 
today that maybe we found it a 
little bit. I’m really proud that our 
guys made the plays that they 
needed to make this time to earn 
a one-goal win.” 

After this thrilling victory, one 
can't help but consider what has 
resulted from the Maryland win 
in recent years. Hopkins has a 
tradition of rallying from this ri- 
val victory and developing great 
success toward the post-season. 

“Any time you win a one-goal 
game, sure, it brings your team 
together,” Pietramala said. “But 
I'll be honest with you, I’m sick 
and tired of hearing how this 
game unifies us. We better be 
careful not to think that it just 
happens and because we beat 


~y 


Maryland it’s just going to hap- 
pen now. For me, I’m happy we 
won, I'm thrilled. I’m really proud 
of our guys, but it’s time for me to 
start thinking about Navy. I don’t 
want to assume just because we 
beat Maryland that all of a sud- 
den everything’s OK. We need 
to go to practice on Monday, and 
we need to keep getting better in 
practice. That’s going to be the 
difference for us.” 

“I thought the kids played 
hard,” Maryland coach Dave 
Cottle’ said. “I thought they 
played tough. I was very proud 
of our seniors, I thought they 
competed their tails off. We got a 
little unsettled in the third quar- 
ter, a lot of crap in the box, a lot 
of garbage going on. But I never 
thought when that stuff was go- 
ing on it was just mayhem, it’s 
just that there was nothing going 
on. It is what it is. I thought in the 
fourth quarter we played better, 
we played with a passion, we had 
some opportunities, they made 
some saves.” 

The Jays face off against Navy 
this Saturday for their annual 
Homecoming game at 2 p.m. at 
Homewood Field. Hopkins beat 
Navy last year in the playoffs 
and during the regular season 
and has an all-time record of 56- 
25-1 against the Midshipmen. 
More impressively, the Jays have 
won 35 straight against Navy and 
hope to keep the streak alive this 
weekend. . 





ueak past Terps 10-9 
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The Jays defeated the Terrapins in one of the Jays’ closest contests of the year. 








er etched in the minds of Phila- 
delphia sports fans. Every time 
I listen to that call I remember 
the happiness and excitement of 
the Phillies winning the World 
Series. After Kalas’s death, the 
call holds even more meaning for 
Philadelphia. 

My final memory is the reac- 
tion of friends’ and players to the 
death of Kalas. Kalas was a smok- 
er for most of his life and enjoyed 


going to bars after games. Before 
the Phillies game against the Na- 
tionals a few hours after his death, 
several Phillies lit a quick cigar in 
honor of their broadcaster. After 
center-fielder Shane Victorino hit a 
home run in the third, he crossed 
himself as he stepped over home 
plate and pointed to the press box 
where Harry would have been. 
Most of the players and coaches 
were visibly emotional after a mo- 
ment of silence was held for their 
broadcaster. 

The outpouring of reactions 
was not limited just to the ball- 
park. Later that day, I was listen- 
ing to 610 WIP Philadelphia Sports 
Radio and there were tons of 
phone calls with personal stories 
with Kalas. Many fans revealed 
he was not just a great announc- 
er, but also a great person. He 
never refused an autograph and 
enjoyed making a personal con- 
nection with each and every fan. 
One of my friends called me after 
hearing the news of his death and 
was almost in tears as he recalled 
his favorite memories. Another 
friend told me he was going to get 
a personalized jersey with “Harry 
Kalas” on the back. 

Kalas fell in love with the 
game of baseball when he was a 
very little kid. His dad brought 
him to Comiskey Park in Chicago 
and during a rain delay, Mickey 


season, Vernon of the Washington Sena- 


tors invited him into the dugout. 
He was introduced to players, 
which led to the Senators be- 
ing his favorite childhood team. 
Kalas’s life came full-circle as he 
collapsed in the Washington Na- 
tionals [formerly Senators] ball- 
park last Monday. 

After being inducted into the 
Hall of Fame in 2002, Harry Ka- 
las recited a poem that ended 
“We [broadcasters] feel your pas- 
sion through and through, Phila- 
delphia fans, I love you.” Phil- 
lies fans enjoyed Harry Kalas as 
much as he enjoyed them. 

God bless you Harry Kalas, 
Phillies games will never be the 
same. 





W. lax splits a pair against 
Fresno St. and Maryland 


W. Lax, FRom B12 
the way, the underclassmen also 
had their time to shine, with 
Jay up-and-comers Alyson Frie- 
densohn and Megan Schrum 
both collecting their first goals. 
With a win like this, the Jays 
were ready for the Terps. 

Undaunted by the Maryland 
team, it would be the Jays that 
struck first, as Sam Schrum fed 
Gina Maranto from behind the 
net to open the scoring three 
minutes into the first half. And 
while the Terps responded with 
two goals of their own, the Jays 
remained focused. After the two 
teams traded goals, the Jays went 
on a three-goal streak, with both 
Sam Schrum and Colleen McCaf- 
frey scoring goals to put the Jays 
up 4-3, before Rachel Serio scored 
the third with 21 seconds left in 
the first period. But that 5-3 lead 
was cut to 5-4 as the Terps man- 
aged to score with mere seconds 
left. 

The Jays, however, looked far 
more composed than their op- 
ponents seemed to be. They were 
also more economical in their op- 
portunities, converting their one 
free position shot and scoring 
five of six shots, especially im- 
pressive when compared to the 
bloated ratios Maryland had put 
up, going one for seven on free 
position shots and 17 shots that 
yielded a mere four goals. And 
for those shots that didn’t fly high 
or wide, Jay keeper Julianne Wis- 
ner looked calm and collected in 


the net. Everything was working 
for the Jays as Maryland found 
themselves down at halftime for 
the first time all season. 

For a moment, it seemed that 
the teams would treat us to more 
of the same after emerging from 
their halftime break. Ninety-one 
seconds into the second, it was 
Gina Maranto again who opened 
the scoring, putting the Jays up 6- 
4. But from there, Maryland took 
over the game. While the team 
had been sloppy in the first half, 
they turned it around right away 
in the second, as a five-goal-tear 
quickly turned their two-goal 
deficit into a three-goal lead. 

And while the Jays were able 
to score a few goals to break 
the streaks, the Maryland team 
proved to be too much, scoring 14 
goals in the second half en route 
to an 18-12 victory. 

It was a tough loss for the Jays, 
who had looked like they might 
tarnish the Terp’s undefeated re- 
cord. But in the end, Maryland 
won its 15th straight and the Jays 
move to 5-9 overall. Junior Brett 
Bathras had a career day with four 
assists —a personal record as well 
as the first four-assist game for a 
Jay in two years. 

The Jays have to quickly put 
this game behind them, as they 
take on the #l-ranked team in 
the nation in undefeated North- 
western University at Homewood 
Field on Friday. Gametime is set 
for 7 p.m,, and the game will be 
nationally broadcast on ESPNU. 
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By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 
Staff Writer 


. Over Easter weekend, The Hop- 
kins women’s crew team competed 
at the Knecht Cup in the Cooper 
River in Camden, N,J. With over 50 
schools in attendance — including 
Division I schools like Bucknell 
University, the University of Wis- 
consin, Lehigh University and the 
University of Rochester — Hop- 
kins was able to hold its own 
against other Division III schools. 

Sophomore Beth Simmonds 
served as coxswain and had 
much to comment on the perfor- 
mance of the Blue Jays. “Speak- 
ing from my position in stern, 
there were a lot of technical is- 
sues where things went wrong. 
A strong cross wind combined 
with debris caught between my 
rudder and fin made it impos- 
sible to steer a clean race, and my 
stroke coach (device used to mea- 
sure distance, strokes per minute, 
time and splits) stopped working 
700m into the race. Those three 
factors for me as coxswain made 
it a difficult 2,000 meters.” 

Kim had comments on the sea- 
son in general: “I think this sea- 
son is the best year so far ... with 
regards to everyone's motivation, 
focus and willing effort. Crew is 
a tough sport to commit to (prac- 
tice time, rigorous physical activ- 
ity, lack of public appreciation, 
etc.) but our attendance is perfect. 
Everyone is working out on their 
own apart from morning water 
Practice, and everyone is get- 
ting along. Our results go up and 
down, but I think, like any other 
sport, the team has its good days 
and bad days.” 

Despite optimal conditions on 
Friday, Saturday served up cold 
winds and torrential rain that im- 


peded the flow and excitement of 
racing in the intense competition, 
as the athletes sought shelter rath- 
er than enjoying the weather. 

The rain made some schools 
reconsider sending their boats 
out for competition, and some 
heats scheduled for multiple 
boats were narrowed down to 
two or three. As the day’s event 
continued, it was clear that who- | 
ever crossed the finish line in the 
end demonstrated the “survival 
of the fittest,” a true test of domi- 
nance on the water. 

While competing, a branch 
was caught in the rudder. Sim- 
monds commented on this be- 
ing a factor in the race as well: 
“I didn’t know what exactly was | 
wrong with the rudder when we 
were racing. After we stopped 
passed the finish line, I stuck | 
my hand under the water to feel 
around because I thought some- 
thing broke off of the boat. But | 
when I moved the strings around 
I could pull out a little twig that 
had gotten wedged between the 
fin and rudder.” This caused the 
boat to slow down and lose steer- 
ing, which affected the Jays’ over- 
all placement. The Varsity Eight 
crew finished in sixth. 

Kim commented further on 
the status of the team: “Even 
with our program being taken 
away from us, everyone is still 
motivated and focused. That 
alone really keeps me going 
and awake (literally). I think it 
is more than just a varsity sport 
that Hopkins will lose ... but a 
source of life for many Hopkins 
current and future students and 
alumni.” 

The rowing team will next hit 
the water on Saturday as the Jays 
host the annual Hopkins Invita- 
tional in Baltimore. 
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Members of the Jays’ crew team pose for a picutre around their rowing machines. 
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Swomley. Fioretti was per- 
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By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 


If the saying “April showers 
bring May flowers” holds true, 
Baltimore should be inundat- 
ed with flowers. The Hopkins 
baseball team was rained out 
yet again, as the doubleheader 
against Franklin & Marshall last 
Saturday was postponed to the 
coming Sunday. However, the 
game scheduled last Fri- 
day against Dickinson was 


Monday. 

Senior pitcher Dave Fio- 
retti faced off against Dick- 
inson sophomore Drew 


fect through his first three 
innings of work, retiring 
the first nine batters faced, 
with four of them being 
strikeouts. The Jays were 
unable to capitalize on a 
couple scoring opportuni- 
ties in the first and second 
innings, but got on the 
board in the bottom of the 
third. Junior Dave Kahn 
led off the inning with a 
double and advanced to 
third on a bunt by senior 
Dan Merzel. Merzel also 
reached thanks to an error 
by Dickinson third base- 
man Ben Sciambi. Senior 
Todd Emr hit a fly ball to 
centerfield, scoring Kahn, 
giving Hopkins a 1-0 lead. 

The Red Devils were 
able to get some baserun- 
ners on in the fourth in- 
ning against Fioretti. Sophomore 
Mike Schuster drew a walk and 
the next batter, freshman Jordan 
Kaufman, got on with a single. 
Fioretti was unfazed, striking out 
Tyler Rosa and Evan Hennessy. 
The next batter, sophomore Evan 
Farha, reached on an error by 
Hopkins shortstop Lee Bolyard, 
loading the bases. However, Fio- 
retti put out the fire by striking 


out Ben Sciambi, escaping dan- 


ger and protecting the lead. 


There was no scoring until the | 
sixth inning. Jesse Kaufman sin- | 


gled and stole second base. With 
a runner in scoring position, 
Evan Hennessy singled to center, 
driving in the run and tying the 
game in the process. Fioretti gave 
up another hit, but was able to es- 
cape the inning without allowing 
any more runs. 

The Jays also did some scoring 
in the sixth inning. Lee Bolyard 
broke the tie with a solo homer 
off Drew Swomley. Juniors Bren- 
dan Walsh and Chris Huisman 
subsequently got on base with 
a single and walk respectively. 
The following batter, senior Dave 
Garber, hit the ball to Dickin- 
son third baseman Ben Sciambi. 
Sciambi committed a throwing 
error, his third error of the game, 
allowing Walsh to score from sec- 
ond. Swomley was able to retire 
the next three Hopkins batters, 
leaving the score at 3-1 with Hop- 


M. & W. tennis continue dominant stretch 


TENNIS, From B12 
The women’s team was just as 
dominant versus McDaniel. In 
doubles play, senior Brittany 
Matava and freshman Mal- 
lory Willenborg easily beat the 
team of Emily Talyor and Jamie 
Latham 8-1. Junior Dory Giannos 
and sophomore Alli Lee shut out 
Caitlin Daniels and Jessice Gel- 
ber en route to an 8-0 victory. In 
the third match of the day, junior 
Ellen Berlinghof and sophomore 
Abby Dwyer blew out Kristina 
Shavirov and Devan Hamric 8- 
1. The team continued to roll, 
winning all six singles matches 
swiftly. Dwyer shut out Shavirov, 
Matava followed up with a 6-0, 
6-0 win over Latham, Willenborg 
handily defeated Taylor 6-1, 6-1, 


Silverstein and Brad Nelson 9- 
7. They continued to dominate 
in singles, with Maldow, Wang, 
Elgort, 
picking up wins, leaving Amish 
country with an 8-1 win. 


Barnaby, Weber each 


The women’s team continued 


their undefeated weekend with 
another shutout. The doubles 
teams of Matava and freshman 
Caroyln Warren, Berlinghof and 
Dwyer, and frehshmen Courtney 
Boger and Willenborg won by a 
combined score of 24-2, with Ber- 
linghof and Dwyer shutting out 
Dana Russo and Valeri Harteg. 
In singles play, Warren picked 
up her 17th win of the season, 
best on the team, shutting out 
Erica Wood 6-0, 6-0. Willenborg’s 
match went into tiebreakers but 
won the tiebreaker 10-3. Matava 


Sasha Felikson 8-2. It was the 
same story for singles matches, 
as the Jays were too much for 
the Sea Gulls to handle. Maldow 
won his ninth straight 2-6, 6-4, 6- 
2. Not to be outdone, Wang won 
his 11th straight for his 16th win 
on the year, a team best. 

While Elgort dropped his 
match, the team bounced right 
back, winning the rest of the 
day’s matches. Barnaby took his 
eighth straight, Ferrer won his 
ninth straight and junior Peter 
Vale prevailed over Felikson. 
With the weekend's victories, the 
Jays improve to 6-0 in the Cen- 
tennial conference. 

“Tt was a long, but great week- 
end,” Vale said. “From the start 
it’s been our goal to win the con- 
ference. We've got a lot of mo- 


W. Crew battles strong Devils bring the heat, 
wind al the Knecht Cup 


kins leading after six innings. 

In the top of the eighth, Jordan 
Kaufman reached first after get- 
ting plunked. Tyler Rosa drove in 
Kaufman with a double to center 
and was thrown out at third try- 
ing for the triple. The score was 
3-2 Hopkins. Fioretti struck out 
Hennessy but gave up a double 
to Farha and was pulled from 
the game. Dave put in a tremen- 
dous effort, going seven and two- 


ay 


thirds innings, allowing two runs 
over seven hits. He struck out an 
impressive twelve batters in the 
start. Reliever Greg Harbeck was 
able to get out the inning with 
the help of catcher John Swarr, 
who picked off Farha on a snap 








throw. 

Dickinson rallied in the ninth 
inning against the Hopkins re- 
lief corps. Harbeck hit Sciambi 
with a pitch and was relieved 
by junior Matt Wiegand. Fresh- 
man Peter Bilali followed with 
a double, setting up runners on 
second and third with no outs. 
The following hitter, sophomore 
Bart Marchant, drove in the ty- 
ing run with a fielder’s choice 
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FILE PHOTO 
A Hopkins batter swings at an incoming pitch while his teammates look on from the dugout. 


Mike Schuster added a single to 
right field, which was misplayed 
by Hopkins right fielder Brian 
Youchak, allowing two more 
runs to score. Dickinson was up 
5-3, entering the bottom of the 
ninth. 


Jays’ record falls to 13- 


The Jays were not ready to 
give up. John Swarr led off the in- 
ning by drawing a walk against 
reliever Matt Teatom. Dave Kahn 
followed with a single, and Dan 
Merzel was hit by a pitch again. 
Suddenly the Jays were poised 
for a rally, with the bases loaded 
and no outs. 

Freshman lefty reliever Sean 
White entered the game for Dick- 
inson to faceoff against the left- 
handed _ hitting Youchak. 
Youchak hit a comebacker to 
White and this started a rare 
1-2-3 double play. Following 
a walk to Emr, White-faced 
Bolyard and unleashed a 
wild pitch, scoring Kahn, 
the score was now 5-4 Dick- 
inson. The Hopkins come- 
back fell short however, as 
Bolyard flied out to end the 
game. Matt Teatom got the 
win for Dickinson and Matt 
Wiegand took the loss. The 
Jays were 13-11 following the 
game. 

“There is more parity in 
the conference this year than 
any other year that I have 
experienced,” Merzel said 
after the loss. “Over half of 
the teams are in the hunt for 
playoff spots, so it will be in- 
teresting to see who comes 
out on top. Our approach 
right now is to take one 
game at a time and take care 
of our business. We haven't 
had enough success recently 
to worry about what other 
teams in the conference are 
doing. It is a pitch by pitch 
approach at this point.” 

The baseball team plays Wash- 
ington College on Friday away and 
come back home to face Muhlen- 
berg on a Saturday doubleheader. 
Game time is set at 12:30 p.m. 








Johns Hopkins Baseball: The “60s and °70s 


By CHIP HARSH 
Staff Writer 


This is the second of a three-part 
series focusing on the history of the 
Hopkins baseball program. 


In baseball there are always 
slumps. From 1949 to 1979 Hop- 
kins had a losing record in all 
except six of those seasons. The 
three longest losing streaks in the 
programs history took place in 
this 30-year period, The ‘60s was 
the most unsuccessful decade in 
the history of Hopkins baseball, 
with a 1-11-1 season in 1965. 

During the slump Hopkins 
was no-hit on two occasions and 
let up 20+ runs five times, includ- 
ing a 32-3 blowout from Western 
Maryland. Obviously, this team 
had little to brag about. 

Ed Czeaj opened this era in 
1949, and his stint as manager 
ended after three seasons with 
a career record of 5-33. Mack Ir- 
win (14-10) and Bob Bilgrave (8- 
19) each coached for two seasons, 
followed by an eight-year-long 
career for Ross Sachs. 

Sachs weathered a_ brutal 
storm, including the worst sea- 
son in Hopkins history in 1957, 
going 0-12. The most games he 
ever won in a season was five, in 
his first season coaching. 

However, Sachs may be credit- 
ed with beginning a long-stand- 
ing tradition of recruiting talented 
quality ball players. One of these 
was Dave Leonhard, who in 1962 
pitched a record 19-inning game 
with a record 19 strikeouts. 

In 1963 Leonhard signed with 
the Baltimore Orioles. It took 
him four years to reach the Ma- 
jor Leagues, where Leonhard 
pitched in two World Series. Le- 
onhard was not the first Hopkins 
ball player to play professionally 
nor would he be the last. 

This first pro out of Hopkins 
was Otis Stockdale, a dead ball 


more and Ursinus. 

In 1972 Coach Dennis Cox 
took the reins of the Hopkins 
program. He had the passion 
and the knowledge to bring the 
program out of the slump and 
created a team respected by the 
Athletic department. Although 
Cox didn’t have a winning sea- 
son until 1976, his eight seasons 
as coach have proven to be the 
turning point for the program. 

Cox made some initial policy 
changes that improved the qual- 
ity of baseball played by the Jays, 
scheduling many more games. 
The 1979 the squad played 29 
games, and clubs began play- 


Preparing for the season Cox 
had the first indoor batting tun- 
nel constructed in all of Balti- 
more. The cage was set up in 
what is now the varsity. weight 
room, and when the Baltimore 
Orioles heard of the year round 
training facility, players such as 
Brooks Robinson and Rick Dem- 
sey came and practiced with 
their fellow avian ball players. 
Cox even convinced the pitching 
coaches and some position play- 
ers for the Orioles to come help 
coach the young and ambitious 
Hopkins players. 

Even the 1976 NCAA tour- 
nament committee expressed 
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SHOWING UP WELL IN SPRING PRACTICE 
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Hopkins baseball has a rich and volumnious history that spans over 100 years. 


ing in each other in two game 
series, on back-to-back days. 
The squad began participating 
in the Middle Atlantic Confer- 
ence (MAC) and the radius of 
traveling had shrunk even fur- 
ther and only included South- 
ern Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and the occasional game against 
Catholic. In ‘76 and ’77 the team 
had back-to-back seasons with a 
16-8 record. 


surprise at the Hopkins turn- 
around, noting Hopkins was 
better known for academics than 
athletics. The team won the first 
game against Lynchburg, but 
then lost two games against Up- 
sala and Glassboro State (Rowan 
University). 

After the season, Cox admits 
that not only the players, but him- 
self and the athletic program had 


P, take the mach 8-3 against Eric 


the pride and confidence needed 
to begin a winning era. Cox still 
works with the baseball team to- 
day and was a crucial contact and 
source for the history of baseball 
series. 

After 1979, Cox decided to 
leave the Hopkins baseball pro- 
gram highly recommending the 
team be left in the hands of vet- 
eran player Bob Babb, who still 
coaches the team today. 

Cox had turned around the 
slump and began ushering ina 
new era in Hopkins baseball. But 
just as importantly, the Hopkins 
baseball team was about to em-— 
bark on a series of international 
trips to not only play competitive 


Berlinghof blanked Hamric 6-0, 
6-0, Giannos won again, and Lee 
ended the day with a 6-0, 6-1 win 
over Daniels. 

The weekend only got better 
for the Jays, driving up to Lan-— 
caster, Pa., to take on in-confer- 
ence rival Franklin & Marshall. 
The women once again failed to 
drop a match, and the men just 
barely missed that feat, winning 
8-1. Once again the men failed to 
lose a doubles match, with the 
duo of Maldow and Wang win-. 
ning 8-3 vs. Armen Vartan and 
~ Paul Salierno. Switching up team- 
- mates, Elgort this time teamed 
up with senior Tripp Weber to 


crushed Russo 6-2, 6-1, and Dw- 
yer silenced Harteg 8-0. Berling- 
hof and Boger took the last two 
matches to finish the day unde- 
feated. The team won by a com- 
bined score of 62-7. 
While the women enjoyed 
a brief respite, the fun did not 
end for the men’s team, driving 
to the eastern shore to take on 
Salisbury. Once again the team 
left victorious, by a score of 8-1. 
Continuing the trend, all three 
doubles teams dominated their 
_matches. Barnaby and Blythe 
teamed up to beat Scott Burtzlaff 
and Even Thomas, Maldow and 
Wang crushed Daniel Barnas and 


mentum heading into the last 
few weeks.” 

The men look to improve to 7-0 
in conference play on Saturday at 
Washington College. The Shore- 
men are currently ranked fifth 
in the Conference with a record 
fo 3-2. The women will next take 
on Swarthmore, who currently 
hold fourth place in Conference 
standings, and seventh place 
Bryn Mawr. Both teams finish up 
their seasons against Centennial 
Conference Opponents, Haver- 
ford and Gettysburg College. 
Haverford holds second place in 
the men’s standings and will be a 
strong competitor for the Confer- 


era player who pitched and hit 
for the Washington Senators, 
Boston Beaneaters and the Balti- 
more Orioles from 1893 to 1896. 
He ended his pro career with a 
.315 average and a 15-31 pitching 
record. 

Since Leonhard, 12 Jays have 
signed professional contracts, 
but none have made it to the big 
show. 

After Sachs retired in 63 three 
different coaches compiled an 
overall record of 33-81, until 1971. 
A slump is never easy to shake. 
Hopkins was finding it more and 
more difficult to compete against 
presently Division I or II teams, 


The year 1976 may be the most 
important year in team history. 
After an opening day 10-9 loss to 
Morgan State, the team won the 
final eight games of the season to 
qualify for the NCAA South Re- 
gional Tournament in Montclair, 
NJ. This would be the first orga- 
nized post-season tournament 
for the squad. The ’76 season was ° 
full of memorable moments, in- 
cluding Charlie Lachenbruch’s no 
hitter against Widener. The pitch- 
ing staff had a 2.76 ERA and the 
starting nine hitters batted .303. 
The team also set an aggressive 
precedent on base paths stealing 
56 of 60 bases led by Bobb Babb’s 
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Tis Day in SPORTS 


1929 - The New York Yankees become 
the first baseball team to permanently 


Wear jersey numbers 


9009 - The New York Yankees will play 
their first regular season game at the new 
Yankee Stadium. The Yankees will take 
on the Cleveland Indians 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY 4/16: 
Baseball vs. Washington, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY 4/17: 
W. Lacrosse vs. Northwestern, 7 p.m. 
SATURDAY 4/18 
M. Lacrosse vs. Navy, 2 p.m. 
SUNDAY 4/19: 
M. & W. Crew - JHU Invitational 





M. lax squeaks past Terps 10-9 in rivalry game 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Staff Writer 


Che Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team stepped onto the rain- 
soaked field of M&T Bank Stadi- 
um last Saturday, intent on once 
againredeeming themselves from 
a downward slide and overcom- 
ing their age-old rivals, the 
Maryland Ierrapins. The 
stage was set for the sec- 


ond annual “Day of Rivals” 


competition, a nationally 
broadcast event that pitted 
Army against Navy, fol- 


lowed by possibly the most 
famous collegiate lacrosse 
rivalry: Blue Jays vs. Terps. 
And the drenched fans of 
both teams couldn't have 
asked for a more exciting 
spectacle as Maryland and 
Hopkins remained neck-in- 
neck for the entirety of the 
contest. In the end, Hop- 
kins prevailed for the third 
straight time, closing the 
game with a thrilling 10-9 
finish, culminated in the 
closing seconds of regula- 
tion. 

The event was one of 
several large-stage com- 
petitions geared toward 
increasing the publicity 
of this less popular sport, 
but many were upset by 
the fact that these classic 
rivalries were taken off the 
respective campuses. “I 
don’t like taking the Hop- 
kins-Maryland game off 
of the campuses, but this is 
an opportunity that is too 
grand to pass up on,” Hop- 
kins head coach Dave Pietramala 
said. “The publicity we get — the 
TV exposure, the radio exposure 
— is great, but probably more im- 
portantly, the chance to play on 
a playoff stage in a big stadium 
where a national championship 
is won, I think, is far too appeal- 
ing to pass up.” 

The two teams traded off goals 
in the opening quarter, neither 
willing to surrender the lead. As 
the final seconds closed in, it was 
junior midfielder Michael Kim- 
mel who would claim the first 
quarter for the Jays as he picked 


up a rebounded shot and blasted 
his own with three seconds re- 
maining on the clock to bring the 
score to 3-2. 

The second quarter proceed- 
ed in similar fashion. Maryland 
came out strong, blasting in their 
third goal in the first two min- 
utes, followed by another netted 


shot from Kimmel’s stick. Mary- 
land sophomore attackman Grant 
Catalino responded in the fol- 
lowing seconds with a fast break 
from the face-off, which led to 
the Terps’ game-tying 
fourth goal. After an- 
other Jay score, Mary- 
land sophomore at- 
tackman Travis Reed 
finished up the second 
quarter just as Kimmel finished 
up the first, firing in the closing 
goal with three seconds remain- 
ing in the half to tie the game at 
five. 





This back-and-forth progres- 
sion continued in the third quar- 
ter as the two teams traded off 
goals one by one. It quickly be- 
came clear how important this 
rivalry was as the players of both 
squads unflinchingly continued 
to pour the entirety of their effort 
into each play. Hopkins trailed 





BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
A scuffle broke out during the Hopkins-Maryland men’s lacrosse game Saturday. The Blue Jays won 10-9. 


8-7 in the middle of the third 
quarter following Maryland’s 
capitalization off back-to-back 
extra-man opportunities, but the 
Terps’ lead was short-lived. Hop- 
kins responded with a 
fury as Kimmel complet- 
ed a seemingly effortless 
drive upfield to net the 
Jays’ eighth goal of the 
game. 

At around the two-minute 
mark, frustration began to settle 
in and things got nasty. A brief 
skirmish on the field and a penal- 
ty from the Maryland bench led 





W. lax destroys 


By MIKE SUMNER 
Staff Writer 


It was a busy week for the 
Hopkins women’s lacrosse team, 
especially when trying to snap 
a four-game skid that had the 
team in turmoil. They hoped to 
turn things around with games 
against Fresno State and a high- 
ly touted Maryland team. And 
while the Jays were able to daz- 
zle and ultimately overwhelm 
Fresno State, their game against 
Maryland proved to be disap- 
pointing. Despite holding down 
Inside Lacrosse’s #2-ranked team 
in the nation, a big second half 
pushed the Terps over the Jays in 
a nail-biting finish Tuesday after- 
noon in the rain. 

Before their tie with Maryland, 
Thursday’s game against Fresno 
state was about as good a practice, 
as good a confidence builder and 
as good a game as the Jays could 
have wished for. With Fresno State 
playing their inaugural season in 
Division 1 women’s lacrosse, the 
entire Blue Jay team took their 
turn on the field, displaying the 
skill and depth of their full line- 
up. Before the dust settled, the Jays 
had racked up 19 goals en route to 
a 19-0 shutout victory — the first 
since 2005 and one of the biggest 
margins of victory in school his- 
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FILE PHOTO 


Juinor Sam Schrum helped Hopkins defeat visitng Fresno St. 19-0 at Homewood Field. 


tory. 

In order to get a score like that, 
the Jays had to start 
early. They did just that 
as Sam Schrum con- 
verted a free position 
shot to put the Jays up 
1-0 just 22 seconds into 
the game. Before a full 
minute had passed 
since Schrum’s goal, 
the Jays had a 3-0 lead 
thanks to a pair of goals from Col- 
leen McCaffrey, whose season to- 
tal of 19 is currently second most 


Fresno St. O 
Hopkins 19 





Hopkins 12 
Maryland 18 





on the Jay lineup. 

From there, it was simply a 
matter of how much time 
was left, as the Jay attack 
_ ran wild on the Bulldogs, 
seemingly scoring at 
will. 

All in all, 13. differ- 
ent Hopkins players had 
combined to score the 19 
in the game, with Cami 
Kramer's three goals lead- 
ing the way — her first career hat- 
trick. And while the veterans led 

SEE W. LAx, PAGE B10 





Athlete of the Week: 
David Maldow 


Junior David Maldow has 
been dominant in men’s tennis 
this spring, recently becoming 
the winningest singles player in 
Blue Jay history with his 53rd ca- 
reer win last week. Page B10. 


INSIDE 


Goodbye to 
Harry Kalas 


Brett Schwartz shares his 
memories and fondness for long- 
time Phillies broadcaster Harry 
Kalas, who passed away sudden- 
ly on Monday at the age of 73. 

Page B10. 


History of 
JHU Baseball - Part Il 


Staff writer Chip Harsh takes 
a look at Hopkins baseball in the 
1960s and 1970s. While the team 
slumped in the ‘60s, the team 
turned a new leaf with a new 
coach in the ‘70s. Page B11. 


to a Hopkins two-man advantage 
upon which they were able to 
capitalize from the stick of senior 
attackman Josh Peck, who closed 
out the quarter with Hopkins’s 
ninth goal of the game. 

Despite the deadlocked na- 
ture of the first three quarters, 
the Jays owned the fourth. Hop- 
kins scored its 10th 
and final goal as 
sophomore _ attack- 
man Kyle Wharton 
netted a laser shot to 
the top right corner 
of the net at the 11:11. 
The quarter com- 
menced with a stale- 
mate from both sides, 
mostly due to the 
stellar performance 
of junior goalie Mike 
Gvozden, who fin- 
ished the game with 
12 saves. 

However, Mary- 
land was not about 
to go down without 


be finished until the 
bitter end. With 26 
seconds 


land brought the 
score to 10-9 with a 


nior midfielder Dan 


the ensuing face-off 
with a penalty but 
quickly re-gained 
possession for one 
climactic flurry of 
shots. But as the last 
shot was released, 
Gvozden saved the game once 
again, sticking out his right leg 
and deflecting Maryland’s last ef- 
fort, to secure the victory. 


“T_wasn’t- really watching to- 


SEE M. Lax, pace B10 


a fight and this ruth- | 
less rivalry wouldn't | 


remaining | 
in the game, Mary- | 


crease shot from se- | 


Groot. Maryland lost | 
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Sophomore Yasmine Elamir fires a backhand during the Jays’ victory on Saturday 


M. & W. tennis remain 
undefeated since March 


_ By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


Last weekend was a very suc- 
cessful weekend for both the 
Hopkins men’s and women’s 

| tennis teams. Both teams embar- 
rassed their competitors, with 
the men’s team first shutting out 
| Mary Washington on Friday, 
| then crushing Franklin & Mar- 
shall 8-1 on Saturday and wrap- 
| ping it up with another dominat- 
ing 8-1 win over Salisbury. The 
women’s team fared just as well, 
shutting out both McDaniel on 
| Friday and Franklin & Marshall 
on Saturday. With the victories, 
the 13th-ranked men’s ‘team im- 
| proves to 10-3 on the season, and 
the eighth-ranked women’s team 
improves to 7-3. 
Facing Mary Washington 
at home, junior David Maldow 
broke the program’s career singles 





The Jays took all three doubles 


! record, winning his. 53rd=match- 


matches first to jump out to a 3- 
0 lead. Freshman Jacob Barnaby 
and sophomore Casey Blythe beat 
the team of Evan Goff and Bryce 
Parrish for their 13th win on the 
season. Maldow and sophomore 
Andrew Wang triumphed over 
Randy Loden and Kaz Murata by 
a score of 8-6. Then freshman War- 
ren Elgort and sophomore Ryan 
Rauck came back from a 5-0 defi- 
cit to John James and Jason Dunn 
before surging past them 9-7. 

For the singles matches, El- 
gort cruised to a 6-0, 6-2 win. 
Wang followed with his 14th 
victory of the year. Not to be 
outdone, Blythe beat Goff 6- 
4, 6-3, and freshman Orlando 
Ferrer made it 7-0 with a win 
over Murata 6-4, 6-3. Barnaby 
earned his sixth straight win- 
ning 6-3, 4-6, 6-2. Maldow put 
the finishing touches on the vic- 
tory, breaking the record in the 

“process, winning 3-6,-6-0, 6-2. 
SEE TENNIS, pace B11 


Captain Ana Morgan, MD 
HPSP Medical Recipient 


If you'd like to begin a health care career that sets you apart from your peers, consider the U.S. Army. 
Through the F. Edward Hébert Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program, students can 
receive full tuition for a professional degree in medicine or dentistry. The program offers: 


Full tuition at an 
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Reimbursement for books, nonexpendable 
equipment and some academic fees 
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